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Presbyterian 


The Obristian’s heart at all times gathers 

strength, just in proportion as it asks for it, 
hour by hour. Those who make the greatest 
sdvances in holinéss, are those who live 
nearest to God in prayer. Especially in 
gach times of trial as the present, will the 
soul find comfort by often lifting itself, if 
only fora moment, above the cares of earth, 
and breathing a brief, ejaculatory prayer 
for help to that “elder brother,’’ whose ear 
is ever open to the story of our needs, and 
whose almighty arm can help us, whatever 
our necessities. Such upliftings of the 
soul never hinder the working hands 
moment. 

«¢He makes no stop who heavenward 

” wrote the sweet German singer. 
A blending of heavenly thoughts with our 
daily labour, will sweeten every duty, will 
nerve the tired arm, and quicken the 
lagging steps as no earthly stimulus could. 
The heaviest tasks become feather-light 
when ‘the bird in one’s bosom is always 
sweetly singing.” If we can only keep 
our hearts from desponding, it is no matter 
what trials or troubles press around us. 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose miod is stayed on thee.” ‘They 
that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount 
Zion:” 
» A company of ministers were once assem- 
bled to study the Scriptures, and among 
other difficult texts, the one “Pray without 
ceasing,” was discussed. It was resolved 
that one of their number should write an 
essay on it, to be read at the next monthly 
meeting. A pious female servant present, 
could not help expressing her surprise that 
a whole month should be needed to explain 
so clear a text. | 

‘Well, Mary,”’ said an aged minister, 
éslet us hear what you think of the verse, 
Can you pray all the time?” 

yes, sir,”’ she replied. 

«What! when you have so much work 
to do?” 

«Why, sir, the more I have to do, the 
more I can pray.” 

Being pressed to explain herself more 
fally,.she modestly went on to state how 
her various kinds of work. furnished her 
thoughts for prayer. When she swept the 
house, she prayed that her heart might be 
cleansed from sin; when she made the fire, 
she prayed that God’s work might be kin- 
died anew in her heart; while she was busy 
with the children, she prayed that they 
and she might be the true children of God; 
aud so, in her humble way, her life became 
one living prayer. 

The learned ministers were constrained 
to render thanks to God, who had “hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed them unto babes.”” The essay 
was not written after this living commen- 
tary. Let noone say, he has not time for 
secret prayer. E. L. M. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 
[CORRESPONDENCE van PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


August 12, 1861. 
Rev. Dr. Engles—The last Presbyterian 
brings to us the few sad words of parting, 


with which Dr. Leyburn takes ledve of ita 


readers. The reason assigned, is too gene- 
ral for one so distant to comprehend. We 
can imagine it, but would rather not. 
Whatever it be, it makes us sad. Glad are 
we, that you are still at your post. One of 
the earliest Editors [successor, I believe, of 
the lamented J. W. Alexander], I trust you 
may yet long be spared to direct and con- 
trol its columns. I well remember when I 
first saw the Presbyterian. On a wintry 
morning in March, 18—, I was near a 
hamlet in Tennessee, called «Mars Hill.” 
It gave no siga of resemblance to the one 
on which Paul vindicated revealed theology 
to the learned ones of Athens. Whence 
its name, I never inquired. A wise and 
beneficent government had established a 
post office at the place, and upon asking 
for letters or papers, the Presbyterian was 
handed to me. I received it with mingled 
emotions, yet not with entire approbation 
as to its title. It struck me at the moment 
as’ too sectarian, and rather belligerent. 
Yet it was the unfurling of its true colours. 
It was near the beginning of that great 
struggle which agitated our Church, and, a 
few years later, divided it. I have since 
had abundant reason to feel that the name 
was honest, well-timed, and Providential. 
The Rev. John Burtt was at the helm as 
Editor; James Russell and William S. 
Martien Proprietors and Publishers. Wil- 
liam S. Martien has gone—how suddenly, 
yet how safely! The Rev. J. W. Alexan- 
der has gone. How rapidly the scenes of 
life pass before us! How many, too, of 
the early friends and promoters of the Pres- 
byterian have passed away! Your call and 
mine, Doctor, may not be far off. May we 
be found ready ! 

Sad changes have taken place in our be- 
loved country. Brothers have risen against 
brothers, and deadly strife has been, and is 
still waged! Where, and how it will end, 
who of us can tell? May the God of our 
Fathers interpose, and give us an honour- 
able peace, a firmer Union, and more en- 
larged prosperity than we have ever enjoyed. 

Since my last I have made an unexpected 
but very pleasant visit to St. Anne. At 
the adjourned meeting of Presbytery, on the 


_ last Tuesday of June, Dr. Halsey and others 


were appointed to visit St. Anne,-and an- 
nounce officially the result of the trial to 
which Mr. Chiniquy had been subjected. 
At the urgent solicitation of friends, I ac- 
companied the Doctor, (other members of 
the Committee failing), in the fulfilment of 
his important mission. We left Chicago 


at a quarter before seven o’clock, A. M., 


were met at Kankakee, and conveyed to 
St. Anne, where we arrived for dinner. 
Mr. Ohiniquy was kind and hospitable as 
usaal, and all the arrangements of his house, 
though plain, are pleasant and comfortable. 
At two°o’clock, P. M., a large assembly 
collected in the chapel, to hear what had 
been the issue of the judicial process insti- 


_ tuted against their pastor. It was harvest 


time, yet so much interest was felt on this 
subject as to subordinate every thing else 
to it. Notwithstanding the organization of 
the Second church under the care of Pres- 
bytery, and the:existence of a Baptist and 
Episcopal party—both small, and not likely 
to increase rapidly—formed out of the ori- 
ginal colony, yet the Assembly was nearly 
as large as I had seen it before any division 
had taken place. The great mass of the 
people adhere to Mr. Chiniquy, and I now 


_ earnestly hope that he may be able te go 


forward, and labour for the spiritual im- 
provement of his people witbout further 
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| difficulty or distraction. He has a great 


work upon his hands, and needs the sympa- 
thy, the aid, and prayerful co-operation of 
all the friends of evangelical religion. 
Many are united in praying for him and 
his interesting people. 

The Psalmody of the Presbyterian Church 
ought to be published in French; these 
churches at St. Anne need our Psalm and 
Hymo Book, and, of course, other French 
churches throughout the country. It may 
be interesting to the children who have 
been contributing to the Children’s Church 
there, to know that it is in progress, and 
that on this ocvasion I was much pleased to 
hear a large number of French children, 
who had assembled with their parents and 
teachers, sing in English some of the pieces 
so familiar to all who use the Sabbath-school 
Bell, such as “Kind Words,” «I Have a 
Father,” Xo. 

Dr. Halsey made an interesting address. 
I also spoke to them, and many serious 
good impressions seemed to be made. 
Leaving after service, a rapid and pleasant 
ride returned us to Kankakee in time for 
the evening train, thus returning to Chi- 
cago, where we arrived about nine o’clock, 
P. M., making in all, during the day, a 
distance of one hundred and twenty-five or 
one hundred and thirty miles. 


The air was balmy and refreshing—it | 


‘was a luxury to breathe it. The land- 
scape on every hand inimitably beautiful— 
portions almost enchanting. The various 
grains waving in rich abundance and ripen- 
ing for the harvest; the luxuriant grass 
bending in graceful undulations before the 
summer breeze; the growing corn rejoicing 
in the presence of unwonted vital force, and 
unstinted nutriment, flinging its graceful 
streamers to the rippling wind, and donning 
its richest, deepest green. Bright, beauti- 
ful, and grand; all nature smiled, and made 
the day such as I have seldom, if ever before, 
enjoyed. I could not but feel that God 
had provided for us an exhaustless store of 
enjoyment in the beauties of the landscape, 
and the rich development of nature’s growth. 

Beautiful as the physical aspects of na- 
tural scenery are, the moral and religious 
are, in many respects, repulsive and sad- 
dening. The contrast is painful. The sen- 
timent of Bishop Heber would be by no 
means out of place, if applied in this region, 
man is vile.” The religious aspects. 
of society are peculiar, and awaken the sad- 
dest emotions. A process seems to have 
passed upon the masses, which, for the sake 
of a better term, I call Westernizing. It is 
claimed by many to be one of enlargement 
and liberty; but, alas, it isa fungous and 
abnormal growth, which, when mature, will 
destroy every moral, religious, and spiritual 
interest of the soul. It has its origin in the 
east, so far as American population is con- 
cerned, and in various portions of Europe, 
so far as foreigners are involved. I cannot 
now thoroughly analyze it, but it lies in my 
mind thus: a neglect at home of sound 
Christian instruction; a failure to exhibit a 
purity of Christian example, and enforce a 
Christian subordination and discipline; then 
a gradual neglect of public worship; a de- 
votion of the Sabbath to amusement and 
pleasure; a dislike to strict religious teach- 
ing and discipline; a fondness for novelty; 
a willingness to hear new and strange doc- 
trines; doctrines impugning and destroying 
all the essential principles of the gospel; 
then a marriage into irreligious families; a 
desire to escape the restraints of Christian 
society, or a proposed bettering of worldly 
circumstances; then a removal west; and 
now, free from old restraints, indulgence is 
taken in almost every direction; strangers 
know them not, and they can do as they 
please; the Sabbath is still more neglected; 
churches and church privileges more and 
more ignored; new friends are made, far 
advanced in the same line of development; 
assimilation takes place; and now, four is- 
sues are open: total indifference to religious 
duties and privileges, universalism, spirit- 
ualism, blank infidelity, and pantheism. 
We cannot trace out the various forces by 
which these several lines of development 
are thrown into relief, yet to every careful 
observer on the ground they must be very 
manifest. 

Here is No. 1, a Scotch family, grown 
wiser than their fathers at home—once 
Presbyterians, now Universalists. No. 2, 
from Massachusetts—a Baptist, now a Spi- 
ritualist of the deepest dye. No. 3, from 
New York—a Congregationalist, now as 
No. 2. No. 4, once a Methodist, now a 
Pantheist, herself a part of God! No. 5, 
from Chester county, Pennsylvania—a Pres- 
byterian, taught the Catechism, and remem- 
bering much of it still, now devoted to the 
soul-destroying dogmas of Universalism. 
But why need I enlarge? These are but 
samples, and like the fossils of Stromness, 
traced out by Hugh Miller, they prove an 
utter deterioration of species. It is a retro- 
gression, and presents a very strong cur- 
rent, against which true evangelical religion 
must struggle. Christians in the East, 
much as has been written about it, have 
very indistinct views on the subject. They 
know little of the forces against which all 
the churches, and especially the new and 
feeble, have to contend. I should be glad 
if these statements applied only to one lo- 
cality. The process of which we speak is 
not single. It is pushed forward from 
many points in many lines; and hence re- 
sults are very similar upon every field upon 
which these forces are at work. When 
shall it be arrested, and the simple truth of 
God in Christ sanctify and save the souls 
of the perishing multitudes? 
I witnessed an ordination last week, in 


the First Congregational church in this 


city. Compared with our own forms, I was 
by no means favourably impressed. The 
examination of the candidate by the Coun- 
cil was very slight, and many of the an- 
swers 80 vague and indefinite, that almost 
any latitude of doctrinal statement might 
be justified. The Council recognized the 
ministers of no other Churches, though a 
number were present. The ordination pro- 
per, instead of being done by the laying on 
of the hands of the Council, as a Presby- 
tery, was done by Dr. Blanchard alone, in 
the pulpit. This struck me as being rather 
hyper-episcopal for Independency. Dr. 
Blanchard, in this case, was the sole bishop. 
The charge to the pastor was given by one 
who, in beginning, said he had nothing to 
say, yet he continued for forty minutes. A 
portion of the remarks was very good and 
appropriate, but much was mere twaddle— 
an apparent effort at sarcasm and pointed 


antithesis rendered much of it offensive. 


A charge—‘tnot always to be a minister” 
—‘not to wear black clothes’ —««to know 
the good points of a horse or cow’ —< or 
how to take a plough by the right handle” 
—‘‘not even to try te visit his charge once 


in three or six months’—and such like | 


| 


things, were not very edifying, at least to 


me. After this followed «the right band 
of fellowship,” by the pastor of the New 
England church in this city. It was brief, 
and to the point. Here again no other 
member of the Council presented the hand, 
and here the question arose, Was this giv- 
ing of the right band of fellowship, in be- 
half of the Council, or of the Church? If 
the former, what is its significance? Fel- 
lowship in a general ministry, involving 
only the right to preach and administer 
ordinances? If the latter, what could it 
mean? 
would the Church have in common with 
him? Are they all ministers now, having 
the rights of the ministry? If so, why did 
they call a Council to ordain their pastor? 
If the single church has the right of gov- 
ernment, and, of course, ordination under 
it, why should they not exercise it? How 
could others, not members of their body, 
ordain for them? If it be said, for the 
sake of order, the next question is, does 
church order consist in permitting, or call- 
ing upon outsiders, to do what the Church 
should do herself? There are some queer 
things in the working of Independency. 
The charge to the people was by a brother 
from Geneva, an ex-Presbyterian minister. 
Is not the idea of charges, where no autho- 
rity exists, rather anomalous? The sermon, 


which was first in order, was by Professor | 


B——, of the Congregational Seminary at 
Chicago. The theme was good—the of- 
fence of the cross—and well developed. 
But I must close for the present. 

Yours, &c. 


A COUNTRY LETTER. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Sabbath in the Country—Scenery— Assembling 
of the Congregation—Village Patriarch— 
—Sabbath-school—_A Good Custom—Dr. Jo- 
seph H. Jones —Heaven—Fund for Disabled 
Ministers — Interesting Interviews — Reason 
Sor Increased Self-denial and Alms. 

Messrs. Editors—Permit me to give my 
fellow-readers of the Presbyterian a brief 
sketch of a pleasant Sabbath I lately spent 
at Metuchen, New Jersey. 

The morning was cheerful, and the air 
bracing. Undisturbed by any sounds un- 
friendly to contemplation, I went forth to 
attend the services of God’s house at the 
First Presbyterian church. This portion of 
the county of Middlesex is beautifully un- 
dulating—hill and dale succeed each other 
in the prospect, covered over with groves 
and orchards. 


There is something very pleasant about | 


tle assembling of a country congregation 
on the Lord’s day. Smiling, yet orderly 
groups, standing near the porch, make way 
for the vehicles as they come up, and, ex- 
changing friendly greetings, assist the fam- 
ilies to alight. The carriages themselves, 
so substantial, and drawn by firm, well 
cared for horses, are suggestive of comfort 
and modest independence, while the frank 
recognition of the poor, and the occasional 
aid extended to lead on some infirm, totter- 
ing old man, or aged woman, give to those 
who thus gather at the country church the 
appearance of relatives, and remind the 
stranger that, in God’s presence, ‘the rich 


and the poor meet together,” with no di- 


viding line between them, except as they 
make themselves his enemies or friends. 
Upon the steps of the church I was in- 
troduced to the patriarch of the village, a 
man of ninety-two years, yet a regular at- 
tendant upon the services of the Sabbath. 
He has a clear recollection of many events 
that occurred in this portion of New Jersey 
during the Revolutionary war; and, with 
the exception of impaired vision, retains 
his faculties. 
Katering, we found the Sabbath-school, 
which meets in the galleries of the church, 
engaged in a closing exercise, which, 
though new to me, recomniended itself as a 
useful custom. After the usual studies 
on the lesson are concluded, some one of 
the teachers is appointed to ask a few 
pointed questions upon it, eliciting replies 
from all the classes, and proving whether 


the attention of the children has been se- | 


cured, and the lesson really learned. 

I then enjoyed the pleasure of hearing 
Dr. Joseph H. Jones, of Philadelphia, deli- 
ver a discourse on ‘‘Heaven.” He proved 
heaven to be a place; and, by reference to 
numerous scriptural theories of another life, 
and the introduction of graphic illustrations, 
he made his positions clear to all of his 
audience. He also defined the heavenly 
delights and employments, showing heaven 
to be a state of perfection, benevolence, and 
praise; and, in a series of pertinent appeals, 
enforced the truth, and affectionately urged 
his hearers to prepare for an entrance to this 
home of God’s friends. 

After the sermon, Dr. Jones presented to 
the congregation, very briefly and happily, 
the cause of ‘‘ Disabled Ministers in need, 


and the needy widows and orphans of de-. 


ceased ministers.” Reading extracts from 
letters in his possession, he showed how 
great a need exists for supplying the wants 
of worthy, intelligent, and refined ministers 
of Christ, who, by providential reasons, 
arising from sickness, infirmity, and age, 
are no longer adequate to the active duties 
of their calling. Other letters were also 
noticed by him, which expressed gratitude 
for timely relief, and made it clear, that 
anless this fund were established, most wor- 
thy clergymen, and the necessitous families 
of deceased clergymen, must most sadly 
suffer, or be driven to seek refuge in the 
poor-house. The claims of this interesting 
object were presented with so much tender- 
ness and simplicity, that many moistened 
eyes testified how the speaker, by the pre- 
sentation of facts, had touched the hearts 
of his hearers. 

The church here takes an annual collec- 
tion for this important faod, and the pastor 
and session, being deeply interested in its 
efficiency, use all their influence to give it 
favour among their people. Thus, I was 
informed, it seemed to them quite strange, 
to learn from Dr. Jones that some of the 
churches fail to contribute to the object. 
This must surely result from ignorance of 
the facts in the case, and of the necessity 
for means to solace the few declining days 
of those who have faithfully and success- 
fully given their all to “Christ and his 
Church.’’ 

After the services, many of his hearers, 


who had formerly kaown the preacher dar- 


ing his ministry in New Brunswick, has- 
tened forward to greet him, and call up 
pleasant recollections of ‘old times.” 


There seems no good reason why the | 


present pressure for money, which farnishes 
so ready an excuse to many for curtailing 
benevolent operations, should be allowed to 


diminish the gifts of our country churches, 


| 


What official special ministry 


battle. 


even should those in commercial cities feel 
constrained to limit theirs; for while trade, 
and, in many directions, manufactures are 
at a stand, God has wonderfully blessed the 
labour of the husbandman, and his fields 
are yielding him an abundant increase. 
Should not, then, agricultural congrega- 
tions and communities feel it their bounden 
duty, at this time, to make a corresponding 
thank-offering for such mercies? Nay, 
shall we not all resolve, that even if our 
stock is diminishing, we will yet withhold 
to the last, any exercise of economy as to 
the Lord’s share? The sentiment that 
should find its expression in our gifts to all 
charitable objects now is—Christ’s work 
shall make progress—his chariot shall go 
forward. B. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 


‘ONLY A CHILD. 


A little group, with careless tread, 
Pass’d by a new-made grave, and said— 
‘Tis but a little heap of clay; 
Only a child brought here to-day.” 
Alas! how little did they heed 
How many hearts were made to bleed ; 
How many a hope, and trembling fear, 
How many a joy lay buried here ; 
«How many a tear that day was shed, 
And sweetly fell upon that head—- 
A tear which soothed a mother’s smart, 
- But could not warm her infant’s heart! | 
That heart no longer beats to bless 
A mother’s watchful tenderness ; 
Those meek blue eyes no longer trace 
- The lineaments of a mother’s face; 
Those sealed lips, so free from guile, 
No more return a mother’s smile; 
From eye, and brow, and clustering hair, 
Beauty shall pass away, for there 
A shade has fallen—a chilling breath ; 
It is thy work, Angel of Death! | 
Go to that home in yonder green, 
And ponder on the sacred scene; 
See there a mother, wan, distressed; 
Her aching heart can find no rest, 
Her spirit hovers by the mound, 
Her heart lies with him in the ground! 
They meet around the social hearth, 
No voice peals forth in tones of mirth; 
Father and brothers all are there, 
And sisters dear their sorrows share; 
They miss the music of one voice, 
His active play and cheerful noise; 
The vacant seat, the hidden toys, 
Suggest what words could not express, 
How deep the fount of their distress, 
Each knowing his own bitterness ! 
Go to the grave, there you shall learn 
That man on earth was made to mourn. 
Ye careless ones, in passing here, 
Pause at this grave and drop a tear; 
O! pass not lightly by and say, 
“?Tis but a child brought here to-day!” 
Philadelphia, July 28. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Accursed Thing that Hinders Suc- 
cess and Victory in War. 


The above is the subject of a sermon 
preached after the defeat of Braddock, 
General of the English forces in America. 
The battle was fought in July, 1755. The 
sermon was by the Rev. William Vinal, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Rhode Island. This sermon has attract- 
ed my attention, and led me to think there 
was much in it that would be of use at the 
present time. I therefore concluded that 
I would send you the principal divisions of 
the sermon, and some of the most impas- 
sioned portions of it. Joshua vii. 13 is the 
text. “Up, sanctify the people, and say 
sanctify yourselves against to-morrow: for 
thus saith the Lord God of Israel, There is 
an accursed thing in the midst of thee, O 
Israel,”’ &c. The preacher, after making a 
few preliminary remarks on the passage, 
divided the subject into the four following 
heads, viz: 

1st. When God’s professing people go 
forth to war against their enemies, they 
should be very careful to put away from 


among them all their sins, especially that 


which is emphatically, «« The accursed thing 
in the midst of them.” 

2d. In order to this, a diligent inquiry 
should be made to find out what it is. 

3d. The reason assigned for this duty is, 
that unless it is taken away, they cannot 
stand before their enemies in the day of 


‘The accursed 
that 


4th. An application. 
thing is sin in general, especially 
which is open and public. 

After discoursing upon these heads, the 
preacher says:—‘‘And now, if there be one 
sin rather than another that may be pitched 
upon as being the most considerable pro- 
curing cause of the late disaster, I take it 
to be self-confidence in war. This, added 
to all our other flagrant crimes and public 


sins, seems to have filled up our measure, 


and ripened us for the melancholy result. 
Did not a self-confident spirit begin to act 
while we were preparing to send out our 
armies? Did it not run through the coun- 
try like wild-fire all the time the General 
was on his way to Ohio! We hence learn 
that self-confidence in war is, in its nature, 
most offensive to the Lord of Hosts. We 
infer, likewise, that it becomes us to be 
modest and cautious in our remarks. While 
some find fault with the Great First-cause, 
and blame the conduct of his providence, 
others lay the blame of adverse events upon 
second causes, in such a manner as if there 
was no first-mover, and sovereign disposer 
of events; but as though all depended upon 
human foresight, prudence, and bravery. 


We, by our sins, by our self-confidence, : 


rendered ourselves unable to stand before 
our enemies. 
lamentation over our fallen (Gteneral, and 
over our degenerate land. How are the 
mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
perished! Tell it not at Quebec, publish 
it not in the streets of Paris, lest the daugh- 
ters of France rejoice, and the sons of Anti- 
christ triumph. Ye mountains of Apala- 
chia, and ye plains of Ohio, let there be no 
dew, neither let there be rain upon you. 
And thou, Monongahela, let not thy waters, 
stained with the blood of British warriors, 
henceforth flow to regale and fertilize thy 
fatal banks.” | 

‘The motives to excite us both to caution 
and action are, the justice of our cause— 
the success already granted—the prospect 
of advantage to ourselves and posterity— 


and the impossibility of living by such per- 


fidious, bloodthirsty neighbours. Their late 
practice of burning, killing, torturing, and 
destroying all they conquer in America, is 
most shocking. What a cruel design is 
this against vanquished lives! How alarm- 
ing to those who have any sparks of hu- 
manity in their disposition! May it not, 
then, be expected that the consideration of 
these things should awaken every soul to 
strict caution and resolute action against 


such an enemy? If we fight, we can but 


Wherefore, let us take up a 


j 


| die; if not, we are sure to die. 
lemma, this, fiyht or die! Shall we lie 
down like lambs to be slain, because they 
would have us? Shall we not rather rouse 
like lions, and exert ourselves like men? 
To arms, then! Toarms! ye descendants 
of ancient heroes, ye sons of honour and re-. 
nown. Rise, ye fathers of your country. 
Let every noble principle that resides in 
your patriot breasts awaken into new life 
and action, excited by the best motives, and 
inspirited by the most glorious cause—re- 
ligion, liberty, self-defence. Let all your 
faculties and powers be employed, and 
every drop of blood in your veins grow 
warm, and glow to a noble ardour. Resent, 
revenge your country’s wrongs.” 


| GENTLENESS AND MEEKNESS. 


Gentleness is delicacy of action. It isa 
way of ease and tenderness in one’s move- 
ments. It is the opposite of all that is 
| rough, or hard, or coarse. It is a way of 

acting that does not irritate. It has no- 
thing rade in it. It is not apt to provoke. 
It is not heedless or abrupt. It is nicety, 
thoughtfulness, kindness in acting. The 
gentle temper is the one that makes all its 
movements in fitness, easily, delicately. 

Meekness is the same temper in recep- 
tion. It is the quality that admits of being 
acted upon appropriately, delicately. So it 
becomes the accompanying complimentary 
grace of gentleness. One is active, the 
other passive. Gentleness is meekness in 
exertion; meekness is gentleness in its rest. 
The gentle spirit does not do any thing 
roughly; the meek spirit does not receive 
any thing so. Gentleness fits its hand to 
that which is to be touched; meekness fits 
itself to the hand ‘that-touches it. Gentle- 
ness is the smoothly running water; meek- 
ness is the green meadow that opens to let 
it flow. One does not irritate; the other is 
not irritated. One is not harsh in going; 
the other is not refractory in resisting. 
Gentleness gives but a soft blow, even at 
that which is rough; meekness takes the 
rough blow softly into itself. The dew- 
drop gathers gently in its falling upon a 
rock; the still water closes meekly over the 
stone that drops upon it. Gentleness kisses 
the cheek of her enemy; meekness turns 
her own to his second stroke. Gentleness 
is tender to do; meekness is quiet to bear. 
Gentleness goes out softly to act; meekness 
retires silently to endure. Gentleness is 
like the morning in its coming, that wakes. 
the earth lightly to its life with its sweetly 
shedding rays through the hours of dawn; 
meekness is the evening twilight, that 
steals away to hide her shadows in the lap 
of night. 

They are beautiful alone, each by itself; 
but more beautiful together; when they 
are joined in perfect harmony, they make 
life’s ‘evening and morning” one day.— 
Christian Mirror. 


MRS. WIGHTMAN’S SUCCESS. 


The following advertisement shows the 
blessing which has attended on the labours 
of this faithful woman: 

HastTE TO THE Rescue.—The author 
of the above little book appeals on behalf 
of the working-men of Shrewsbury belong- 
ing to St. Alkmond’s Total Abstinence 
Society, and asks for HELP in ERECT- 
ING their ‘“‘PUBLIC-HOUSE WITHOUT THE 
DRINKS,” where cheerfulness and social 
intercourse, rational enjoyment, and Chris- 
tian instruction may go hand-in-hand. 

While many sources of interest and 
recreation are accessible to the educated 
class, the working-man has no resort where 
cheerfulness and society can be obtained, 
except the ready ale-house and spirit- 
vaults, where habits are formed which 
are alike destructive to mind, body, and 
estate. 

A site has been purchased in the centre 
of Shrewsbury, at a cost of $2750, from 
the profits of «« Haste to the Rescue,” and 
has been presented by the author to the 
working-men for their hall. 

This building will comprise a large 
plunge bath and lavatory, reading and 
night class-rooms, a room where friendly 
societies may transact business, a common 
room for social intercourse, where coffee, 
&c., may be obtained at any hour, anda 
lecture-hall for the weekly meetings of the 
Society, which now numbers upwards of 
six hundred men. 


‘CHOOSING A MINISTER. 

When a congregation or parish becomes 
vacant, it is the dictate of the highest wis- 
dom to select an incumbent at the earliest 
day practicable. In all vacancies, time is 
the fruitful fomenter of difference, discord, 
dissension, anarchy. A people without a 
stated preacher will wander away to hear 
various speakers, which is a fruitful source 
of differences of opinion;. and different 
members of the same congregation, hearing 
the same preacher at different times, will 
disagree in their estimates of the same man, 
as no one is equally able on all occasions. 

In making a choice, each one should cul- 
tivate a determination to abide by the will 
of the majority; and when a man is once 
fully elected, stand by and sustain him, as 
if such choice were his own. 

A compromising spirit should be sedu- 
lously cherished by every lover of ‘! peace 
and concord.”” There should be an humble 
mistrust of one’s own wisdom, and a becom- 
ing deference to that of others. Hach one 
should tremble in view of taking the re- 
sponsibility of a choice on himself, and 
say, ‘Not as I will, but as ye;” thus gener- 
ously sacrificing his own preferences to 
those of others. A minister, selected with 
such feelings and sentiments, could scarcely 
fail to be a blessing to any community, the 
end being that all will come home as the 
day of life wanes, ‘bringing their sheaves 
with them.” —Hall’s Journal of Health. 


THE TONGUE LOOSE. 

An aged man of God has just gone to 
his rest, who, during a long sickness of 
four years had not spoken a word. His 
distressed family hoped that he had many 
and delightful communions with his God, 
but they could not have any clear satisfac- 
tory evidence of it. I visited this aged 
man in his last hours. We sang “ Rock. of 
Ages,” and several other hymns of Zion, 
and I offered prayer by his bedside. When 
I arose, his countenance spoke of heaven, 
and betrayed where his thoughts were fixed. 
As I was about to depart, he grasped me 
tightly by the hand, and distinctly, audibly 
uttered, ‘‘God bless you!”” These were the 
first and only words he had been heard to 


utter for four long years! 


A sad di- | 


LESSONS OF REVERSES. 


The Rev. Dr. J acobus, of the Western 
Theological Seminary, preached a sermon 
in the Central Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burg, on the 4th of August, from which we 
make the following extracts. The subject 
was, “The Lessons ofthe Late Defeat.” 


| The text was in Joshua vii. 8—‘“O Lord, 


what shall I say, when Israel turneth their 
backs before their enemies.” 


A second and special teaching of this 
defeat was to bring to view the flagrant 
| corruptions of the camp. God’s reply to 
Joshua was prompt and explicit—“ Israel 
hath sinned, and they have also trans- 
gressed my covenant which I commanded 
them, for they have even taken of the 
accursed thing, and have also stolen, and 
have dissembled also, and have put it even 
among their own stuff.” So bitter is God’s 
hatred of corruption, that even this theft 
of a private in the ranks could not go 
undetected and unpurged without bringing 
temporary defeat upon the whole army and 
cause. And when we see the sequel— 
when we behold the result in the open 
exposure of .this iniquity, then we see a 
principle unfolded in the moral govern- 
ment of God. The more truly the people 
whom he will lead to victory are his cove- 
nant people, the more openly their cause 
is known to be his cause, the mote jealous 
must he be of their purity and integrity. 
And for this reason he cannot give ulti- 
mate victory to the wrong. 

Reverses, therefore, in his battles are 
the checks which God sets upon gross 
abuses. If there be drunkenness in the 
camp, then he will allow it to paralyze 
the ranks, and make the officers inefficient, 
and turn the day against those whom else 
he would favour, and whom he means to 
deliver and save. If wanton Sabbath dese- 
cration be in the camp—if, when we can 
choose the day of battle, we choose the 
Sabbath, ignoring the sanctity of the day— 
and thus defy God. 

If there be corruption in the camp, or in 
those who control it—so as that there is a 
theft of the garment, or robbery in the 
equipment of the men, so as that there is 
shame-faced swindling and bribery in the 
contracts—then, as the crime sends up its 
stench to Heaven, and as the cry of those 
who are wronged goes up with it into the 
ear of Jehovah, so if he cares for the 
cause, and makes it his own, he will arrest 
the march to victory—will give up the day 
to the foe, when least expected, will make 
the defeat most signal and overwhelming, 
just to call attention to the hidden iniqui- 
ties which disgraced the campaign, just to 
bring to light the covert robbery of gar- 
ments and of gold, no matter how deep 
they are buried under the tent—no matter 
what effort there may be to conceal the 
crime. 

And see, as in the case of Joshua before 
the city of Ar, and under the burden of 
Achan’s hidden theft, how God can order 
all the appointments of the war, so as to 
lead to the defeat and insure it, leaving 
Joshua to be deceived as to the number of 
the enemy’s forces, and leading him to go 
up against them with inadequate strength; 
all, just in order to make the defeat work a 
salutary exposure of that concealed iniquity; 
all, to abase the routed army before the ark 
of God; all, to show how vain it is to go 
forward where some political favouritism 
rules the appointments, or where the bold 
and open swindling and bribery disgrace 
the campaign. God speaks in plainest lan- 
guage ashe did to Juoshua— Thou canst 
not stand before thine enemies until ye 
you.” QO! for Generals like Joshua, and 
like Hedley Vicars. The last word that 
Vicars penned was the name he loved best 
—the name of Jesus. We may expect 
reverse, until the eyes of the nation be 
opened to the gigantic corruption which 
stalks through all parts of the land; until 
the nation search out the political stock- 
jobbing, intrigue, and fraud, which pervade 
our public places, and the festering iniquity 
which spreads over all classes and sections. 


TO CAST US UPON GOD ALONE. 


But a plain intent of God in sending re- 
verses upon his people, 7s to cast them more 
entirely upon himself. The tendency of his 
Church in great conflicts is to trust in chari- 
ots and horses, in armies, and resources, and 
munitions of war—in the enthusiasm of an 
aroused people—in the science, and experi- 
ence, and valour of their Generals. But he 
will teach them how impotent are all possible 
helps, and defences, and alliances, if God 
be not acknowledged and invoked at every 
step. Men have learned by such dealings 
that, “the race ig not always to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong.” And if he 
would prepare his people to achieve the 
most glorious results—if he would.prepare 
them to go out to the conquest of great 


of the race, he will most likely, at the very 
outset, bring them up to the beach of the 
sea, and make them almost despair at the 
pursuing hosts of the enemy. ‘This is not 
to overwhelm them in the angry waters. It 
is to overwhelm the foe! It is to drown 
Pharaoh and his captains, and chariots, in 
the very spot where God alone could give 
his own cause and peoplé a safe passage 
across. That shall be so notable a deliver- 
ance as to be the type and figure by which 
all their future deliverances shall be des- 
cribed. Their national hymns shall sing of 
it. Their future trials shall recall it. The 
hour when Pharaoh’s hosts had pursued 
them up to the boiling brink, and when he 
began already, with his hordes and task- 
masters to shout the victory—that was the 
very hour when the hand of God was lifted, 
in the rod of Moses, and a dry path was 
made for the advancing ranks of Israel. 

So God has taught our nation many a 
lesson of reverse in our early history—when 
he would only cast our fathers more entirely 
upon himself, and so would gain for us 
what might be regarded as a religious vic- 
tory, and the victory of God. Was it the 
cause of freedom or bondage that then tri- 
umphed? Was it the cause of Republican 
liberty, or of oppression, to which he then 
gave the conquest? Theres are Yorktown 
and Saratoga over against each other—and 
there are Concord, and Trenton, and Lex- 
ington, and Bunker Hill, and there they 
will remain for ever! He will only make 
such signal occasions for a display of his 
own power and grace! He will only place 
us for a season in such extremity as to ex- 
tort the confession of helplessness, and thus 
extort the after confession of indebtedness 
to God alone, for the success. He means 
not to lead us through this war, as he allow- 
ed the French Emperor to go through his 
Italian cam paign—with victory after victory, 
like one glorious Solferino. It is not the 
same use he will make of so strange a con- 
flict as ours. All men shall see that this is 
@ most unexampled war—in many & sense, 
indeed, ‘‘unnatural”—unnatural in its de- 
vice—a deep laid and murderous conspiracy 
against the best government on earth—un- 
natural in its beginning, alas—the bombard- 
ment of a starving handful of patriots. And 
when our son’s sons come to ask of the 


God was in it all, working out a stupendous 


problem, and that, therefore, it was emi- 


strange complications, it shall be shown that. 


take away the accursed thing from among [ 


Havelock, and Washington, and Captains | 


truths and eternal principles for the behoof-} 


NEW YORK. 


| nently fit, that they who were-to achieve the 
victory for truth and righteousness, should 
own God to be their leader, rather than any 
renowned or mighty men of war. 

We know that this is even the history of 
many of our private reverses, and that the 
more there is any great principle involved, 
in which God’s cause is manifestly at stake, 
so much the more he means to show his own 
hand in it, even if it be by humbling us at 
the outset, and driving us to the very brink 
of despair. This was his dealing with the 
sisters at Bethany. The raising of Lazarus 
was that miraculous work which was to ter- 
minate his career. So full of conviction to 
the hearts of the people as to rally all the 
power of his foes for his crucifixion. There- 
fore, he will not hurry. He will delay, ra- 
ther, that all the facts be patent. Let the 
| weeping anxious sisters try every means. 

Let them even send for him, and be ne 
pointed. Let Lazarus die. This should 
bring them to a salutary despair. And 
then that extremity is his coveted opportu- 
nity. Why, then, sink at reverses? This 
is only the token for us that the cause is 
his, and that, therefore, he will not have 
even the God-appointed Joshua confided in, 
as though the victory was at his control. 
Nay, rather, at the very threshhold of his 
brilliant campaigns, for the expulsion of the 
Canaanites from the promised land, he will 
leave Joshua, his own General, to be hum- 
bled before the foe, that he and his army 
might fall before the ark of the Lord until 
the evening. 

This is also just the way in which he 
would best exercise our /aith, and call us 
back to the first principles of our trust, and 
make us feel that it is not where we see the 
way, but where we do not see it, that he will 
lead the blind—and that there, in the utter 
darkness, the blind are invited to put their 
hand in his, as a faithful, 
God. For he does not promise to lead them 
by a way that they know, but by a way that 
they know not—nor to make it a constant 
noon-day with them, and a clear straight 
= before them—but to make darkness 

ight before them, and crooked things 
straight. 

What say you, my hearers? Are you 
sick of trusting in men? Do you find rea- 
sons to distrust any that are in power, and 
to doubt their unselfish patriotism—or their 
undisputed skill? This is the very plan 
of God’s dealings where he would get for 
himself a great name. See how he sets the 
great Moses aside, at the very critical mo- 
ment when Israel is to cross the Jordan, 
and to confront the dreaded occupants of 
the Holy Land—the giant sons of Anak 
and all the tribes of the Canaanites. See 
how he will have that renowned Deliverer 
from Egypt—that mighty General of their 
forty years’ wilderness marches—go up in 
very sight of Canaan, and die on the top of 
Nebo, amidst the sobs and tears of the peo- 
ple, and let the new untried leader, Joshua, 
take the command, when it would seem that 
all the ripe experience of their great Law- 
giver, and Prophet, and General-in-Chief 
was never so much needed as now. He 
does not ask his advancing hosts if they are 
ready for this. He bids them go forward 
into the Jordan with the ark of God in 


- front of the grand army of occupation—and 


then it shall be told to children’s children 
that “the waters of Jordan were cut off 
before the ark of the covenant of the Lord” 
—not before Moses or Joshua—that there 
was a grand occasion made by God himself 
for turning attention from all human lead- 
ers, to him whom Moses only prefigured— 
an occasion for signalizing God’s covenant 
faithfulness, and for exercising his people’s 
faith and patience under reverse. : 


COSTLY, BUT PRECIOUS. 


Standing before a magnificent picture, 
not long since, we were told that it had 
been purchased for $15,000! At first men- 
tion, the price seemed enormous; but when 
we recalled the fact that the peerless land- 
scape before us had required months of toil 
by the most celebrated artist of the land— 
that, in order to make the necessary studies, 
he had doomed himself to the perils and 
hardships of a distant, dangerous clime— 
then we did not wonder that a millionaire 
should deem it but just to barter away his. 
own thousands for the companionship of 
such a picture in his drawing-room. 

There are sometimes rare and beautiful 
wares brought into the market, that are in- 
voiced at almost fabulous rates. The simple 
reason is, that they cost so much to procure. 
That luxurious ermine, labelled $500,” 
cost terrible battles with Polar ice and hur- 
ricanes. The pearl that flashes on the brow 
of the bride is precious, because it was 
rescued from the great deep at the risk of 
the pearl-fisher’s life, as he was lifted into 
the boat half-dead, with the blood gushing 
from his nostrils! All choicest things are 
‘reckoned the dearest. So is it in heaven’s 
inventories, too. The universe of God has 
never witnessed aught to be reckoned in 
comparison with the redemption of a guilty 
world. That mighty ransom no such con- 
temptible things as silver and gold could 
procure. Only by one price could the 
Church be redeemed from hell, and that 
was the price of Jesus’ blood—the precious 
blood of the Lamb, slain from the founda- 
tion of the world. 

And so is it that the best part of a 
Christian character is that which was pro- 
cured at the sorest cost. Patience is a 
beautiful trait, but it is not worn oftenest 
by those who walk on life’s sunny side in 
silver slippers. It is the product of dark 
nights of tempest, and of days of adversity, 
whose high noon is gloomy as midnight; 
for the trial of our faith worketh patience. 
Parity of character is often costly, too; 
more than once it has been bought in this 
wicked city by the bitter price of a crust of 
bread eaten with a good conscience in an 
attic, when a guilty connivance would have 
been rewarded with French satins and a 
harlot’s sumptuous couch. 

As God reckons jewelry, there is no bril- 
liant which flashes with such lustre as the 
tear of true penitence. Yet God only 
knoweth what heart-pressure as in a vice, 
what rendings and wriogings of soul, what 
crushings of pride, and wrestlings in agony 
may have been needful, in order to press 
out that jewel-drop upon the cheek of the 
stubborn sufferer! We have sometimes 
met with a person in social circles who pos- 
sessed a peculiar gentleness and docility of 
character. As we came to know her better, 
we were charmed by: her calm selfpoise, 
and her heroic submissiveness to God under 
sudden shocks of calamity. We could not 
but admire so beautiful a character. We 
envied its possessor. We coveted such a 
spirit for ourselves. Ah! we little knew 
at what fearful price of severe chastisements 


and bitter disappointments—of hopes deso- | 


lated, and expectations crossed; of faith 
put to the rack, and patience burned bright 
in seven times heated furnaces—all that 
meek loveliness of character had been gained. 
So true is it that he who would be ‘rich 
towards God” must be willing to toil hard, 


and bear sore afflictions, in order to win 
the precious acquisitions. 
To be a complete, symmetrical Oh 

all these graces of patience, purity, meek- 
ness, long-suffering, and godliness, must be 
attained. We must pray for them; we 
must toil for them; we must suffer for 
them. He isa meagre, half-ripe, unfinished 
Christian, who does not possess those pecu- 
liar graces which God only senda to us 
through suffering, privation, and trial. 
Let us not draw back from the possession 
of avy spiritual treasure, through the dread 
of paying dearly for it. Precious things 
are always costly. The merchant withholds 
no extra labours, or extra hours of thought 
over his ledgers, if thereby he can secure 
an extra return of profits. The sculptor 
counts not the long months wasted away, 
which see him with hammer and chisel 
pursuing the imprisoned “Hercules,” or 
‘‘ Greek Slave,” which his keen eye detects 
within the block of marble. What are 
hardships and privations on Labrador ice- 
fields, or amid Granadean mountains, to 
Frederick Church, as long as he is trans- 
ferring those very icebergs to his can 

and rearing the ‘Heart of the Andes,” a 
new monument to his imperishable fame? 
If the children of the light were always as 
eager for holiness and beauty of character, 
as the children of this world are for gold, 
and fame, and honours, they would not 
grudge the toils or the trials necessary to 
secure them. Precious graces are always 
costly; happy is he who “buys, and sells 
not again.” —Chris. Intel. 


THE HEIGHT OF FOLLY. 


An exchange says: It is the height of” 
folly for parents to live hard, work hard, 
and die hard, to give their children a start 
in the world;” but apparent as this folly 
must be to every real thinker, it is just the 
folly into which thousands of parents plunge 
themselves; and no parents are more guilty 
of it than those who began life with nothing, 
and had to find a way to start without help 
from any of their ancestors. Instead of 
reasoning from their own experience, and 
saying, ‘‘ The blessings which have attended 
my own industry and prudence will smile 
upon the efforts of my children,” they 
pinch themselves to lay up a good store for 
those who, in three cases out of four, had 
better be without it. Observation has 
shown that, in most cases where parents 
have started with nothing, and become very 
wealtby, and have not brought up their 
children to labour as they had done to ac- 
cumulate their wealth, those children have 
reversed the order of things, and wasted 
their property, when they got hold of it, 
faster than their parents had gathered it; 
and their habits have been such that they 
have lived wretched, and died miserable. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S SURETY. 


‘‘Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired to 
winnow you as wheat”—here is the be- 
liever’s toil— but I have prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail not:” this is our safety. 
No man’s condition is so sure as ours. The 
prayer of Christ is more than sufficient 
both to strengthen us, be we never s0 
weak ; and to overthrow all adversary power, 
be it never so strong and potent. This 
prayer must not exclude our labour; their 
thoughts are vain who think that their 
watching can preserve the city which God. 
himself is not willing to keep. And are 
not they as vain who think that God will. 
keep the city, for which they themselves 
are not careful to watch? The husband-. 
man may not, therefore, burn his plough, 
nor the merchant forsake his trade, because 
God hath promised, “I will not forsake 
thee.” And do the promises of God con- 
cerning our stability, think you, make it a 
matter indifferent for us to use, or not to 
use, the means whereby to attend, or not to 
attend, on reading? to pray, or not to pray, 
that we fall not into temptation? Surely, 
if we look to stand in the faith of the sons 
of God, we must hourly, continually, be 
providing and setting ourselves to strive. 
lt was not. the meaning of our Lord and 
Saviour, in saying, ‘‘ Father, keep them in 
thy name,” that we should be careless to 
keep ourselves. To our own safety our own 
sedulity is required.— Hooker. | 


EMERSON asSEEN by ENGLISH EYES 


The following criticism upon the writings 
of the New England Trancendentalist, Ralph. 
Waldo Emerson, is from the Westminster 
Review,. which sympathizes warmly with 
his scepticism, but deals sharply with his 
literary pretensions. | 

We cannot remember any author, who 
has written so much on moral questio 
whose name is so completely unassocia 
with any definite doctrine; his name does 
not even suggest any great subject fully 
treated, but stands for a certain manner and 
rhetorical way of putting things in general, 
and even on the topics he treats of, we meet 
in his books no independent and original 
thoughts, but mere desultory musings; he 
has been called suggestive, but this is only 
true in the sense that all incompleteness is. 
suggestive; a suggestive writer must have 
something of his own; extravagant dressing 
up of other men’s thoughts is not sugges- 
tive; the extravagance attracts notice, but 
the more attention you pay to such writin 
the less satisfactory the result; the fair an 
attractive exterior is as delusive as Dead 
Sea apples. The sum of all his vehement 
exhortations is mostly some ordinary truism, 
or some string of antithetical opinions, with- 
out an attempt at solution; the vestiges of 
patient inquiry are rare indeed, the colours 
of good and evil are laid on with an equal 
hand, and seldom more than the colours. 
Extravagant imagery and out-of-the-way il- 
lustration keep the reader in a constant state. 
of surprise; but on laying down the book. 
after the perusal of each essay, it is difficult 
to say to what result the author has arrived, 
at all proportionate to the fire and ener 


of the language. The mode, too, in whic 


he treats his topics, is as characteristic as 
the language; the strange, disjointed sen-. 
tences might often be read backward with 
as much effect as in the sequence in which 
they are offered to the er; there is no 
progress of thought, but loose remarks are 
accumulated around some arbitrary Fes 
which cannot be called a centre. ese 
features, which characterize all Emerson's 
works, are more marked and salient in this 
last one; the mannerism which attracted 
when a novelty, becomes oppressive in pro- 
portion to our familiarity with it; it has 
been said of style that it is the man; . 
style presup labour and thought, and 
is a source of endless enjoyment. It is with 


authors as with painters, those who have a 
style are immortal, but a mannerist, how-. 
ever popular he may be for a season, is soon. 
forgotten, and after a time it becomes a 
matter of. wonder that he was ever an object. 
on. | 
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FT\HE recent changes in the proprietorship 

the. jan, render necessary 
qn. cezly,.adjustment of the accounts of 
those subscribers who are in arrears. The 
plan,.which bas, for some time past been 
adopted, .of directing. with printed labels, 


ll eopies of, the, Presbyterian sent through 


the po enables each subscriber to 
‘epeetinia, at all times, the state of his ac- 

nt... It. is hoped, then, that no subscriber 
will ley, aside his..paper this week without 
first. sscertainiog how his account stands, 


‘and if in arrears, that he will forward the 


amount due immediately, by mail. ‘ 

It: is gratifying to.state, that notwith- 

standing the disturbed condition of our 

country, there is a stesdy increase of our 
sbsoription Jist,.an increase, however, that 


-eould.be very much augmented by a little 


effort.on the:part of our friends. Who will 
ing the name.of a new subscriber? 
Yho.will send us a club of five, ten, thirty, 
or one. hundred new names? For Terms, 
&eo., see advertisement on fourth page. 
Address, 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & Co. 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
& Goop Worx. wILt JOIN IN 
sr?—We have received the following note 
from a chaplain in the army, now in the 
field : 
« ~ 4 Gentlemen—Can you afford to send me 
aifew copies of your paper for gratuitous dis- 
tribution among the men? Say for a month 
or six weeks. There is much inquiry for 
reading matter, and I desire to supply it, if 
possible. Your attention will oblige, 
<Yours, IN THE GosPEL.” 
We have complied with the request of 
this worthy chaplain, but much more may 
be done than we can do, and we do not 
doubt that many will be ready to join us 
ia so good awork. We should leave no- 
‘thing undone to promote the moral and 
religious welfare of the men who are fight- 
ing the battles of the nation. We will 
strike off extra copies of the Presbyterian, 
if desired to do so, and persons wishing to 
send any number may leave their orders at 


our office. 


Dr: Leysurn.—As our late colleague 


has finally left Philadelphia for his native 
State, Virginia, we would inform his cor- 
respondents that letters directed to him at 
' Philadelphia ‘will not reach him, as we 
lave ‘no means of transmitting them. 
Rev. Dr. Happer- 
gett has declined the appointment of “«Su- 
perintendent of Missions for the Pacific 
Coust,” tendered him by the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions. The numerous friends of 
Dr. Happersett on the Pacific will regret 
that he has come to this conclusion, as they 
were anxious to avail themselves of his ex- 
perience and zeal in this great work. 
PATRONAGE WITHDRAWN.—A lady in 
Missouri withdraws her patronage from our 
paper, because it is “‘so full of Northern 
lies about the Missouri battles,’ and yet 
she forgels to transmit us the four*years’ 
subscription which she owes us. We try 
to tell the trath; does she try to be honest? 
~ How rr Works.—The Baptists of Phila- 
delphia have lost three of their settled pas- 
tors, whose sympathies have taken them 


South. 

Misstonany ReInroRcEMENT. — The 
Rev. Robert H. Nassau, recently ordained 
as an evangelist by the Presbytery of New 
Branswick, embarked, on the 2d of July, 
in the brig Ocean Eagle, for Corisco, West 
Africa, as an additional Jabourer in that 
important part of the missionary field. Let 
not the work of the Lord stand still in these 
troublous times, and may the Church, in 
fervent prayer, remember constantly at the 
throne of grace her representatives on hea- 
then shores. 


THE SOUTHERN ASSEMBLY. 


E gave, some weeks since, the points 
| of the Rev. Dr. Grundy’s protest 
against the action of the Presbytery of 
Memphis, summarily dissolving its con- 
nection with the General Assembly, and 
by the following extract from the New 
Orleans True Witness, it will be seen that 
others are as little satisfied with the new 
movement. Itis from a letter from Dr. EK. 
T.. Baird, of the Central Presbytery of 
Mississippi, giving his reasons for not at- 
tending the proposed Convention. 

“Tt is not quite certain we can have a 
Convention or Assembly for the Confede- 
rate States. For one, ‘I will go into no or- 


ganization, where my Presbytery and Synod 


are/not recogaized as the full equals of all 
their fellows. The Presbyteries of our 
Synod have been badgered and insulted in 
the newspapers printed outside of our own 
hounds, for being represented at the late 
General Assembly; and our delegates have 
been abused and misrepresented ad nau- 
seam ; and, even Dr. Adzger, in all the pomp, 
and circumstance of editorial ease, and 
gathering the robes of professional dignity 
around him, ventures to say to brethren 
who are every whit his peers :—‘Southern 
men had no business to be in any such an 
Assembly!’ Who is this that affects to lec- 
ture Church Courts, composed of his co- 
equals, after this lofty style? By what 
authority does he announce his judgments, 
ex cathedra, on presbyters engaged in the 
serious discharge of solemn ordination vows? 
And now, one of the most pressing reasons 
own for the immediate assemblage of the 

onvention is, to repudiate the action of 
our commissioners in the said Assembly! 
I venture nothing ia asserting, on behalf of 
my brethren, that we will not agree to go 
into a Convention which has that for one of 
its objects; nor will we remain one hour ia 
a Convention which shall undertake any 
such business; nor will we submit to a 
General Assembly organized by a Conven- 
tion which shall dare to censure the Presby- 


teries of our Synod, or to encroach on their | 


rights, one jot or tittle. But rather, we 


would, without doubt, renounce its jurisdic- | 
tion, for the same reason our Presbytery has 
unanimously renounced that of the General ‘ 


Assembly, viz.—because of the unconstitu- 
tional and arbitrary assumption of tyrannical 
power. We will not travel either to Atlanta 
or Greensboro’, to be judged, nor to justify 
ourselves before self-appointed censors. 

“Tn fine, the delegates of the Central 
Presbytery have no commission to go into 
any Mere caucus, call it name you 

ill; ‘nor to join in any effort to take ‘the 
lead; nor will we go in at the tail of a Con- 
venta called for the convenience of the 


sea-board, but -without reference to the con- | 
veriience, or the wishes, of the western and 
weaker parts of the Church. Equality and | 


deplorable and perilous condition of 
“our bleeding country is mow upper- 
Pablished most in all our thoughts. And soit ought 


-to-be..- It-is through this that Providence 


is now mainly dealing with us. We must 
not, we cannot turn our attention away 
from it. We are in a furnace of sore afilic- 
tion, for the correction of come of the many 
and grievous faults in our character as a 
nation; and cherishing, a8 we still do, the 
cheering hope that the merciful Father of 
all is not destroying us utterly, but that 
he will, in the best time aod way, for the 
glory of his holy name, and as a gracious 
favour to us and to the world, restore peace 
to our country, under our invaluable con- 
stitution and laws, we take every proper 
occasion to inquire for the way of duty and 
of deliverance from our distress. 

We hear again the voice of our honoured 
President, calling the nation to prayer. It 
is a most emphatic, and valuable recog- 
nition of our nation’s dependence on God. 
Our chief magistrate expresses the solemn 
conviction that, while the horse is prepared 
against the day of battle, safety is of the 
Lord. It were well that this should be the 
sentiment and the utterance of every heart 
in the nation. For in this great national 
affliction, when the repentance of the people, 
and their united supplications, are necessary 
to obtain the blessing of the Lord upon our 
efforts, if any refuse to comply with such a 
call, it may provoke his frown, and bring 
his curse upon the whole country. There- 
fore, with the appointed day before us, let 
us avail ourselves of its benefits even now. 

The day seems far off. Hvents now move 
fast. Who knows what may transpire be- 
fore that day of prayer arrives? It may 
be, and this we would fondly hope, that 
while the hearts of our people refuse to wait 
for the day, and turn promptly with their 
instant and united supplications to the 
throne of grace, the Lord may grant full 
success tothe arms of our Government, and 
give us cause to change the expected day 
of fasting into a day of joyful thanksgiving 
and praise. At all events, we should seek 
the Lord. Whether success or adversity be 
before us, we should unite as a people, in 
the confession of our sins, and in prayer for 
mercy, with one accord, and with all the 
heart. God is calling this whole nation to 
repentance. 
course, there is enough to repent of. Sin, 
adhered to, unconfessed, and unforgiven, 
will be our weakness and our ruin. If the 
armies we have prepared, and are preparing, 
can give us no security without the blessing 
of the Lord, let us lift up our imploring 
and penitent eyes to the heavens, from 
whence cometh our help. 

We ought, indeed, always to pray and 
not to faint. But if men are ever disposed 
to pray, it is when deep affliction makes 
them feel that the hand of God is on them. 
We now feel this throughout the land. 
And is there not enough of the true reli- 
gious spirit in the churches to lead the 
whole nation to the throne of grace in obe- 
dience to this call? The invitation comes 
through the government. It seems like 
the voice of God. It comes with peculiar 
emphasis. Every circumstance that could 
add weight and urgency to the call contri- 
butes to enforce it. The Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled, whose enactments, 
when duly approved by the chief executive, 
agreeably to the Constitution, are the su- 
preme law of the land, pass a joint resolu- 
tion, requesting the President to appoint a 
day of public humiliation, fasting, and pray- 
er; a day to be observed by the people of 
the United States with religious solemnities, 
and the offering of fervent supplication to 
Almighty God for the safety and welfare of 
these States, his blessing on their arms, 
and a speedy restoration to peace. The 
two houses depart so far from their usual 
course, that instead of transmitting their 
joint resolution to the President by their 
ordinary messengers, they appoint a joint 
committee to wait on the President in per- 
son, and present, in that impressive way, 
the request embodied in their resolution. 
This was a solemn aud significant national 
act. Two branches of our supreme civil 
power confer together, in solemn form, to 
move the whole nation to prayer. It wasa 
memorable proceeding, sublime, praisewor- 
thy; and in proportion as the persons con- 
cerned were themselves sincere, it was ac- 
ceptable to. God, for Christ’s sake and their 
own good. But let all the people accept and 
value it as a nationa! act, and respond to it 
by carrying out the resolution in unanimous 
supplication to the Lord for his gracious 
approbation and aid. How worthy a Chris- 
tian government, and a Christian people ! 
Happy the nation which has the opportunity 
to comply with such a call; which has such 
a token of the purpose of the Lord to bless 
them, and can consider themselves led by 
their rulers through a painful struggle, in 
which He goes before them as their light, 
their shield, and their help. We are thank- 
fal for this public proceeding, and desire to 
do all in our power to make it stand on the 
pages of our history as the true expression 
of the national heart, which was longing for 
so attractive and commanding a direction 
towards the Fountain of our strength. We 
take courage in the Lord, when we see the 
civil powers of the land thus looking ear- 
nestly heavenward. May it prove a per- 
manent benefit of our affliction. Let us 
humbly receive it as a token of favour yet 
to come, in auswer to our united and fer- 
vent prayer, and ina blessing on our efforts 
to maintain the Constitution and the Union. 


ISAAC WATTS. 


MONG the many men who have la- 
boured for the good of the world, and 

the advancement of the Church of God, 
few have done more, or exerted their influ- 
ence more widely than Isaac Watts. The 
line of his efforts was peculiar, and self- 
chosen. 
he did not preach great and memorable ser- 
mons; he did not perform any extensive 
and conspicuous pbilanthropic work. But 
he fulfilled the task to which he was evi- 
dently called of God, and did it so well, 
that now myriads of voices are constantly 


sending up their praises to God, in hymns, 
which it was the work of his lifetime to 
write. Certainly, no Christian could wish 
for a purer or holier task, and no Christian 
could seek for a truer or better fame, than 
to have his name thus made a household 
word in numberless families, and to leave 
songs which have become the vehicle of 
the devout aspirations of God’s people, the 
world over. But, while this is ample fame, 
we think it a marked and most happy illus- 
tration of the care with which God watches 
over the names and characters of his saints, 
and keeps them bright, long after their 
bodies are dust, that now, in this year of 
the world’s history, men should gather to- 
gether to do honour to his memory. We 
doubt not, that many who figured largely 
during the years which he so quietly spent 


just representation are fundamental per : in the calm retreat at Theobalds, looked 


with Presbyterians. In abandoning t 


Assembly, let us be quit of representative | 


men, aaah Presbyteries, and centres of 
wer; and let us have ministerial parity, 


resbyterial equality, and an untramelled, | 
free Assembly. This, or nothing.” 


with vast contempt upon the iavalid minis- 
ter, who passed his days in writing “Divine 
Songs for Children,” or Hymns for the 
worship of the Church. But they have 


| long since been forgotten, and their deeds’ 


people... 


And in our past national 


He did not write great books; 


$4 thy ‘wan 


? 


are unreeorde while his game comes out 
anew, as the object of the veneration and 


admiration of good ‘men. Blessed be God 
for this fresh testimony (if any were need- 
ed), that he does not forget any true ser- 
vice ever rendered to him by any of his 


We write thus because of the interest we 
have felt in reading an account of the cere- 
monies conuected with the setting up of the 
«¢ Watts’ Memorial Statue,” in the Western 
Public Park of Southampton, England. 
Southampton was Dr. Watts’s birthplace, 
and these interesting services were perform- 
ed the 17th day of July, of this year, the 
one hundred and eighty-seventh anniver- 
sary of his birth-day. The municipal of- 
ficers of the city were present, and a large 
concourse of ministers and citizens. Among 
others, the Earl of Shaftesbury, who is so 
well known for his good works, pronounced 
a eulogy, from which we quote the con- 
cluding sentences, as a just tribute to the 
man whose hymns we so often sing. 
‘«‘The words of Isaac Watts are the inheri- 
tance of the whole British race, and all 
who descended from that race. There was 
not a land now, and there never would be, 
where the English language was spoken, 
in which, when they performed any act of 
devotion, and sat down to an open Bible, 
they did not call in the aid of the works— 
the psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs 
—of that great man whose statue they were 
now met to inaugurate.” : 


IS IT MERELY POLITICAL? 


N esteemed clergyman in St. Louis, 
Missouri, requests us to strike his 
name from our subscription list, remarking, 
‘As you seem to think it your duty to 
make the Presbyterian a party paper, to 
discuss party politics, and as in this thing 
you seem to be conscientious, and as I con- 
scientiously think the whole thiog wrong, 
and have dropped every professedly reli- 
gious paper, North and South, that does so, 
it is with sadvess and sorrow that I apply the 
rule to the Presbyterian. It is not the side 
that you espouse that offends my taste, and 
arouses my oppcsiticn, but that you take 
any side in a matter that is outside the mis- 
sion of a religious newspaper.” This letter 
is so different in tone from the many we 
have received from the South, since this 
unhappy state of things has occurred, and 
so free from bitter expressions and denun- 
ciation, that we shall make it the text of a 
few remarks. 

From the origin of the Presbyterian, we 
have uniformly maintained the ground that, 
as a religious journal, its province was to 
keep aloof from the ordinary politics of the 
day. We have seen the rise and fall of 
various political parties, and our journal has 
religiously ministered to members of them 
all, with singularly little offence to any; for 
the reason that we carefully abstained from 
intermeddling with the political opinions, 
which it was practicable for them to hold in 
consistency with their profession as Chris- 
tians. In a higher than a mere party 
sense, however, we have always been politi- 
cians, and have never feared to avow it. 
We have always held that government was 
a Divine institution, and that its exist- 
ence was essential to the well-being of a 
community; that all good citizens owed 
such government their allegiance; that 
rulers were appointed as a terror to evil- 
doers, and a praise for them that do well; 
that law was to be reverenced; that all 
obedience and honour were to be rendered 
to the administration of government, not- 
wishstanding its necessary imperfections. 

These, and such like great and vital 
principles, we have ever held. To affirm 
that it is outside of the mission of a reli- 
gious journal to advocate such cardinal 
doctrines, is to affirm what is both unrea- 
sonable and absurd. God’s word is full of 
such politics. God himself was the head 
of the Jewish Theocracy; he is the head of 
government now. He punishes rulers and 
people when they resist him; it is his pre- 
rogative to raise up and subvert the gov- 
ernments of earth. He has interwoven 
politics (by which, of course, we do not 
mean the strife of parties, and the strug- 
gles of ambition) with the very being of 
religion itself. Did we not love our coun- 
try; did we not admire and revere the 
great frame-work of its laws; did we not 
bless God for the national Constitution, 
which, under various administrations— 
some, it is true, wiser and more consistent 
than others—bas made our country a praise 
in the whole earth, we should have reason 
to doubt whether the grace of God had 
entered into our heart. The principles of 
politics, or the principles of government, are 
not outside of religion, hut an integral part 
of it; he is an anarchist who denies it; for 
in order to such denial, he must first 
disbelieve the word of God. Christ recog- 
nized it fully in his teachings, as it was 
recognized by all the Old Testament saints; 
and the Apostles of Jesus Christ were 
directed and inspired to teach it. The 
politics of Paul, and more emphatically of 
Peter, deserve to be restudied in the pres- 
ent day. 

Now, we are aware that it may be said, 
we are dealing in generalities which none 
are disposed to deny. Of this we are by 
no means:sure. These principles are im- 
pugned by professedly Christian men. The 
government which God has given to our 
country is the most beneficent on earth; its 
laws are admirably framed to protect the 
rights of the citizen; to secure his per- 
sonal safety; to encourage his enterprise; 
to promote his prosperity, and guarantee 
the highest religious freedom; and, al- 
though it should be admitted that errors, 
and even abuses, have marred its best 
administration, it still deserves the cordial 
and hearty support of the people. And 
yet what have we been called to contem- 
plate? An extended Southern conspiracy, 
to sever the Union, and thereby arrest the 
wheels of government, even in full view of 
its probable effects, in producing a general 
crash and destruction of the whole ma- 
chinery. The sacred oath of allegiance 
has been trified with, and set at naught; 
the bonds of amity have been rudely sua- 
dered; and so precipitate and reckless has 
been this causeless revolution, as to shake 
the very foundations of the nation. Could 
we conscientiously stand by and gaze upon 
this ruin, without lifting up our voice in 
deprecation? Were we to be told that this 
was mere party politics, and that any refer- 
ence to it was outside of our mission as a 
religious press? Were we to see our breth- 
ren of the South, not only rushing upon 
their own ruin, but shaking the pillars of 
our glorious Republic, and threatening to 
bring down the whole fabric upon the 
heads of the nation, without uttering a 
word of condemnation? Was it required 
of us by our religious obligations to coun- 
tenance, by our silence, the prevalence 


-of an iosanity which had invaded even 


the temple of God, breaking down its 
altars, and converting its priests inte mail- 
clad warriors? Never, never. All our 
early teaching and training must be ig- 
nored, and all our religious principles aban- 
doned, before we could thus act. It is no 
mere rhetorical flourish when we say, that 
We stand up for our country, our religion, 
and our God; and we are amazed when we 


“ 
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whom we held sweet counsel and commet. 
nion, disregarding their sacred obligations 
to their country, trifling with their oaths 
of allegiance, and making themselves re- 
sponsible for a fratricidal war, ina) which 
thousands of precious lives have been, and 
will be sacrified, and ten thousands of 
peaceful homes desolated beyond repara- 
tion. Let God judge between us. Al- 
though the ten tribes revolt against God 
and Judah, we have chosen to remain with 
the house of David, which retains its 
fealty to God and government; and, al- 
though they may set up their separate Con- 
federacy and altars, we feel safer in the 
“City of the great King,” and near the 
Temple gates. We sincerely pray that 
future events may happily set aside any 
other features in the analogy. By a Divine 
interposition, there may be a restoration of 
union and harmony; men may yet be con- 
strained to reflect upon the folly of sacri- 
ficing substantial good for certain evil; 
passion give way to reason; and from the 
extreme limits of our country the cry 
arise, ‘‘ Let us cease to strive, and be ONE 
again.” 


ARCHEOLOGY. 


\ E have, of late, noticed various al- 

leged discoveries of ancient scriptural 
manuscripts, the most remarkable of which 
is the one now in the course of publication, 
under the direction of M. Tischendorf, by 
the Russian Government. We are now 
told, through the Literary Gazette, of Lon- 


that according to this report, this Biblical 
manuscript, purporting to be of the fourth 
century, ‘‘is an entirely modern production, 
written by a gentleman now alive, who will 
shortly take measures to establish his claim 
tothe authorship. The manuscript is known 
as the ‘Codex Sinaiticus,’ and has attracted 
a large amount of attention throughout Ku- 
rope. Should the rumour prove correct, as 
we believe it will, the disclosures that will 
follow must be of the greatest interest to 
archeology.” : 

As if to compensate for such a disap- 
pointment, the same authority gives an ac- 
count of another manuscript of recent dis- 
covery, the authenticity of which may, per- 
haps, in turn, be questioned. The account 
is as follows: 

‘‘During the present month a work of 
great interest will be published, containing 
a fuc simile of some fragments of papyrus, 
upon which are written portions of St. Mat- 
thew’s gospel, being the earliest yet dis- 
covered. ‘The writing is by Nicholaus, the 
seventh deacon, who wrote at the dictation 
of St. Matthew himself. It appears that 
Mr. Stobart discovered, in a sarcophagus at 
Thebes, several papyri, which, upon his 
arrival in England, he disposed of, partly 
to the British Museum, and partly to Mr. 
Meyer, of Liverpool. This gentleman ob- 
tained the assistance of Dr. K. Simonides, 
who unrolled the various papyri, and made 
the discovery that upon one of them were 
transcribed certain portions of St. Matthew’s 
gospel, bearing the following inscription: 
‘The writing by the hand of Nicholaus the 
deacon, at the dictation of Matthew, the 
Apostle of Jesus Christ; it was done in the 
fifteenth year after the ascension of our 
Lord, and was distributed to the believing 
Jews and Greeks in Palestine.’ The papy- 
rus, though torm@ and injured, is of great 
interest, as it clears up several passages, 

-and supplies us with some lost verses. This 
was, probably, the very manuscript that 
Hermodorus copied seven times during the 
life of St. Matthew, and seven times after 
his death. It is written in the Greek uncial 
character. Our English version was trans- 
lated from the eleventh copy, preserved in 
one of the Eastern monasteries, which con- 
tains several errors. It is to be regretted 
that the papyri in the British Museum still 
lie unrolled and unexamined. Messrs. 
Triibner will publish the work of Dr. Si- 
monides during the ensuing “month, and 
anticipate a very large circulation, as the 
subject is, of course, one of great interest, 
both to the Christian and literary world.” 


THE RIGHT MOMENT. 


HERE are, as every one’s experience 
will testify, occasions which seem 
peculiarly adapted to successful enterprise. 
Much depends on taking advantage of 
them, and often serious loss is incurred by 
neglecting them. An author is aware that 
his thoughts do not always flow with the 
same clearness and vigour. There are 
times when his conceptions are more forci- 
ble than at others, and he has a mastery 
of his subject, both in regard to thought 
and expression. If he promptly uses the 
opportunity, he succeeds; if he delays, he 
may vainly solicit the return of the same 
train of thought, and the same vividness of 
perception. They are gone with the occa- 
sion, and as he made no record of them 
at the time, they have glided away beyond 
recall. 

The artist, the craftsman, the inventor, 
have their moments of inspiration, which 
they cannot neglect with impunity. Repu- 
tation and fortune may depend on secur- 
ing and applyiog the happy thoughts of a 
moment. The greatest achievements in 
literature and discovery have been the re- 
sults of prompt use of such occasions. 
Such opportunities are not mere chances, 
as they pre-suppose previous cultivation of 
miod. The man who has not previously 
trained himself to literature or art, is 
not likely to have sudden revelations in 
either. 

The same peculiarities may be discerned 
in our religious history. If our thoughts 
have been accustomed to run in a religious 
channel, we may have observed, at certain 
times, the smooth surface sometimes ripple 
and sparkle in an unusual manner. Our 
coutemplation of eternal realities is inten- 
sified, and soars aloft; and the heavens 
seem to open, giving such a glimpse of the 
interior, as sheds rays of celestial light on 
the mind, making plain what was before 
obscure, and deepening the convictions of 
essential truths. There are such seasons 
for sedulous Christians, and they may find 
vivid inspirations vouchsafed to them, which 
will satisfactorily settle their doubts, and 
afford them much comfort on their journey. 
When such seasons occur, they must be 
promptly used. The good thought, which 
has appeared in a newand more convincing 
light, must not be suffered to slip away, 
but be reflected on and cherished, until it 
be fixed. Once forgotten, or lost, it may 
never return. The higher attainments in 
religious intelligence, and, we might say, 
religious enjoyment, depend on habitual 
and fixed study of the things of God, and 
in making the most of these special occa- 
sions, when God seems to impart to the 
mind and heart a peculiar aptitude for 
spiritual things. 

It may be remarked, too, that persons 
who have never decidedly experienced a 
religious change of heart and life, often 
have their special inspirations, which they 
neglect at their extreme peril. They may 
be evanescent, but nevertheless important. 
A strong conviction of their sinfulness and 
danger presses upon the mind, and they 
are troubled and apprehensive. The plea- 
sures of the world seem to be stripped of 
their disguises; God’s claims upon them 
appear in force. Religion, then, asserts its 
demands, and in a very uousual way. Com- 
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“would result in salvation; but how often do 


vain pleas prevail in postponing the deci- 
sion? The soul hesitates, and is lost; and 
no importunity may avail in bringing back 
these priceless opportunities, when vivid 
thoughts and impressions were deigned of 
God, to lead men back from their estrange- 
ment, but, peradventure, only almost per- 
suaded them to be Christians. 


- 


REVIVALS. 


N the midst of the agitatious of the pres- 
ent time, we are glad to record such 
items as the following: 
‘¢In Ireland, revivals are returning with 
all the power of 1859. Open-air meetings 
are again resorted to as a means of grace. 
In many places in Scotland the Spirit of 
God is descending like a mighty rushing 
wind. In London, the decaying graces of 
the churches are revived, and sinners are 
pressing into the kingdom of Christ. In 
the town of Belfast, the revival shower of 
blessing appears to have fallen again upon 
the congregation, as we learn from the 
Banner. On one Sabbath night a young 
girl was stricken, and after some time, 
with others, found peace. On Monday 
night, two individuals were earnestly scek- 
ing mercy. One of them obtained salva- 
tion by a believing view of John vi. 37. 
She said, that she saw that she had come 
to Christ by faith—that she could not come 
unless she were given to him by the Father 
—and that she felt he did not cast her out; 
she then burst forth in a loud voice, and 
glorified God for the mercy she had ob. 
tained, and attracted the attention of the 
congregation, who were deeply impressed 
by what they saw and heard, and who 
acknowledged that it was a renewal of the 
scenes of 1859. On Tuesday night there 
was a fresh display of anxiety on the sub- 
ject of salvation, and some individuals got 
that blessing that maketh rich, and that 
addeth no sorrow. 
man whose wife had been converted some 
evenings previously, and who, when he 
felt the burden of sin removed, blessed 
the Lord that he ever came to the prayer- 
meeting. 

‘The English Missionary Magazine for 
July containsa letter from the Rev. George 
Gill, formerly missionary at Rarotonga, giv- 
ing the substance of letters which he has 
received from the South Sea Islands. He 
says:—‘Our work here in Mangia is go- 
ing on very well. True, indeed, we have 
not all sunshine, nor is it all shade. Our 
grounds for encouragement are very great 
indeed. A few days hence.I hope to 
admit twenty-four to the church at Ivi- 
rua and Oneroa. At Rarotonga a great 
revival has taken place; upwards of eight 
hundred individuals have joined the classes.’ 

‘‘In confirmation of this statement, a 
native teacher of Rarotonga writes :—‘ This 
is a season of great joy in Rarotonga. 
Multitudes of men and women, and young 
persons, have been led to abandon their 
former evil practices, and their back- 
sliding, and have, with all their heart, 
believed upon Christ, and have been ad- 
mitted into the fellowship of the Church. 
It was in the month of August last that 
this thing grew, and gave us such joy. I 
have not time to tell you more; the ship 
is going away soon, but I write to tell you 
that it is well with us, and the Church of 
God here. In Ngatangiia, 200; in Avarua, 
220; and in Arorangi more than 90, are 
now seeking for peace and life.’” 


Epiror1At.—The Rev. George Morton 
has. become editorially associated with the 


ard, published in Philadelphia. 


For the Presbyterian. x 

IN MEMORIAM. 
Messrs. Editors—You have lately recorded 
the death of the Rev. Timothy Stearns, one 
of the Church’s most zealous, efficient, and 
successful pastors. Permit a brother min- 
ister, who knew him well through his min- 
isterial life, to make a few statements re- 
garding him, that will be of interest to his 
many friends. 

This departed brother became a Chris- 
tian while a member of Phillips’ Academy, 
in Andover, Massachusetts, in 1827, and 
immediately determined to devote himself 
to the ministry. He finished his collegiate 
course in Amherst in 1833, and after spend- 
ing a year, as teacher in the Female Semi- 
nary in Chilicothe, Ohio, he entered upon 
his theological course in Andover Seminary, 
which he completed in 1837, after which 
he returned to Ohio, as his chosen field of 
labour. 

After supplying the Presbyterian church 
in Athens (where he had married) for six 
months, he accepted a call from the church 
in Worthington. His ministry continued 
there for nearly four years, with very con- 
siderable success, both as pastor and teacher. 
In the spring of 1842, he took charge of 
the church in Kingston, Ohio, where his 
pastorate continued thirteen years, with 
many evidences of the Divine favour. Be- 
sides many smaller ingatherings, there were 
three powerful revivals, in which multitudes 
were hopefully converted. At the close of 
his pastorate there, he could reckon over 
two hundred members added to the church, 
by the blessing of God upon his labours. 

By his efforts, in 1848 he induced the 
church in Kingston to erect a Presbyterian 
Academy in the place, as an Ebenezer to 


of their past existence as a church. In 
this school he ever felt a deep interest. In 
the spring of 1855 he removed, to take 
charge of the church in Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, hoping that a change of climate would 
restore his health, which had been greatly 
impaired by a severe illness in the year 
previous. The church here was small and 
much discouraged, but, by the blessing of 
God on his labours, the congregation soon 
increased beyond the capacity of their small 
house to contain it. By his indefatigable 
labours, seconded by a willing people, they 
were able to dedicate to God, in the sum- 
mer of 1857, one of the most commodious 
houses of worship in the State, which was 
regularly filled with a large and attentive 
congregation. 

But, in the following winter, his health 
failed again so entirely, that he was obliged 
to give up his labours, and, after many 
months of suffering and disease, alternating 
with seasons of comparative relief, and con- 
sequent hope, his pastoral relation was dis- 
solved, greatly to the grief of both pastor 
and people. In the little more than two 
years of pastoral labours in Mount Pleasant, 
there were added to the church one hundred 
and sixty-one members, forty-six of whom 
were On examination. 

His sufferings and weakness for nearly 
four years were very great; yet he was 
always resigned, and maintained through- 
out, the most remarkable cheerfuloess. In 
his long sickness he was not inactive; but, 


besides much reading, he wrote a great 


deal. Particularly, he wrote with great 
care, while eatirely confined to his lounge, 
a work oo “The Promises,’ which, it is. 
hoped, may be given to the public in a per- 
manent form. He had a rich experience 
of the goodness and sustaining grace of 
God, so that his sick-room was always a 
place of delightful resort. 

As a pastor, our deceased brother was 
eminently faithful, and made it a point to 
know well all his flock, and to visit them 


Among them was a 


Rev. Dr. Nevin, in conducting the Stand- 


God’s goodness to them in the fifty years | 


x 

tet 


him more than to see alienation and bitter- 
ness among Christians. He was, conse- 
quently, always greatly beloved by his 
people. Asa preacher, he was clear, argu- 
mentative, scriptural, and eminently prac- 
tical. He was deeply interested in all the 
operations of the Boards of the Church, | 
and made it a point, in every church where 
he laboured, to urge the people to make 
regular contributions to each of them. In 
his habits of study he was most systematic, 
and rigidly faithful; such hours in the day 
always found him in his study, hard at 
work. So great was his regularity in this 
respect, that he averaged one carefully 
written sermon every week for twenty years, 
making, in all, over a thousand. To the 
study of the Bible he was most assiduous. 
He made it a point, from which he scarcely 
ever deviated, to read every day a part of a 
chapter in Hebrew, and a like portion in 
the Greek text. He loved to preach, and 
no common obstacle ever\kept him from the 
discharge of this, or, indeed, any part of 
ministerial duty. Though of a delicate 
constitution, he failed to preach but four 
Sabbaths in the first seventeen years of his 
ministry. He was rigidly punctual at all 


meetings of Presbytery and Synod, and was 


never known to be absent when it was pos- 
sible for him to be there. He loved to 
meet with his brethren in these assemblies, 
and always took a lively interest in every 
subject which was before them. In his 
own personal duties he was most faithful, 
never neglecting either family or private 
devotion. With little or no apparent suf- 
fering at the last, and as in a quiet sleep, 
he passed from these lower scenes, to join 
the General Assembly on high, for which 
his earthly training had eminently prepared 
him. Thus the useful and the good are 
constantly passing away, and leaving addi- 
tional responsibilities to the liviog. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GO AFTER THEM. 


Alas! how many quite empty churches 
in the land! And how many lament (at 
least seem to,) that there are so many 
empty seats! And yet, perhaps, they 
never made one honest effort to have it 
otherwise. 

For example, many country people get 
into their carriages on Sabbath morn, with 
room for ove or two more, and yet drive 
right past their neighbour, who does not 
go to church, never once asking him to join 
them. And so do others in country and 
town. Alas! alas! live for years right 
beside a man, who never enters the house 
of God, and yet never say a word to en- 
courage him to attend! 

But some will say, ‘“‘It is no use to ask 
them, for they will not go.”’ How do ye 
know? You never tried. You go some 
day, humbly and in faith, to your closet 
for an half hour, and ask your Father to 
send the Spirit to make your neighbour 
willing, and then go and ask him. 

Come, ye do-nothings, up, and be like 
Christ, and your church will be full. His 
whole mission was to seek out and to save. 
He went away into Galilee to find Philip; 
and Philip seeketh Nathanael. Andrew 
catcheth the spirit, and goes after Peter. 
Go thou and do likewise. Let not your 
neighbour cry out, ‘No man careth for my 
soul.”’ Awake, sin lieth upon thee; for «to 
him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin.”’ Think, reader, can 
a professor of religion, who has had the op- 
portunity, go to heaven, and there not have 
a single soul to bless him as the instru- 
ment of his salvation? Doubtful. Christ 
calls no idlers into his Church. «He gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity; and purify unto himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” 
Religion is this. “faith which works by 
love.” Goin love and thy neighbour will 
hear thee; I know it. Go, and take Jesus 
with thee, and thou shalt “‘savea soul from 
death.” Yea, go, and ‘pluck him as a 
brand from the burning.” 

If you have no disposition thus to do, 
what shall I say to you? I only can say, 
you are not like Jesus. ‘‘And if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his’’—none of his! none of his! O my 
soul, come not in the way of such! It is 
the Christian’s first business to seek out 
sinners, and to take them to Jesus. 

J. B. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HODGE’S OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY. 


I have never seen any public notice of 
this work, which rendered full justice to its 
merits ; although the opinions of competent 
judges, privately expressed, convince me 
that [ have not overrated its value, as a 
contribution to theological literature. There 
seem to have been two prevalent errors as 
to the authorship and character of the work: 
some supposing it to be the production of 
the eminent Professor of Theology in Prince- 
ton, and others regarding it as a mere copy, 
or syllabus, of his’ lectures, prepared for the 
press by his son. It is neither the one nor 
the other, but an original work, evincing, 
in a more than ordinary degree, indepen- 
dence of thought, and thorough and exten- 
sive investigation. The author has, indeed, 
enjoyed the advantage of his father’s in- 
structions; and no able thinker could well 
pass through a systematic course of tuition 
by Dr. Hodge, without retaining the impress 
of his views. But the book before us is 
not a copy of the father’s lectures, which 
were not even reduced to writing when the 
son was a student of theology. The system 
taught by the father has been carefully 
studied, digested, and elaborated by the 
son ; and after a studious life of many years, 
we have before us the fruits of his own 
mental labours. The volume evinces a re- 
markable familiarity with the theological 
literature of the age, with which the author 
has kept fully abreast. The author has an 
eye to the newest phases of error, while he 
displays an adequate acquaintance with those 
vexed questions which for ages have divi- 
ded theologians and churches. 

On some accounts, I would have preferred 
some other than the catechetical form for 
this valuable system of Calvinistic theology; 
and yet, for many purposes, it has great 
advantages. From the preface of the book, 
we learn that the work was prepared with 
a special reference to its use by Bible 
classes. I wish that our Bible classes were 
intellectually competent to appreciate and 
master it. But I fear it is above the range 
of most of them. For cultivated laymen, 
however, it will prove a rich treasure. But 
to students of theology, and to miaisters of 
every measure of theological attainment, I 
regard this book as invaluable. It is a 
complete body of Calvinistic divinity. Its 
statements are remarkably lucid, and its 
definitions peculiarly felicitous. Its reason- 
ings are unusually candid and cogent. Its 
citations of proof-texts are ample and perti- 
nent, and its whole spirit evangelical and 
devout. I believe that no minister, how- 
ever versed in theology, can read this vol- 
ume, without becoming a better theologian 
than before. I have wished that some of 


regularly and frequently. He was a zeal- | 
ous peace-maker, and nothing distressed ' 


our generous rich men might be induced to 
present every one of our theological stu- 
dents with a copy of the work, and that 


think all who candidly study it will concur 


wer 


every minister in our Church would study 
it. It would greatly furbish the rusty ar- 
mour of the clergy, and place in their hands 
formidable weapons for the defence of the 
gospel. I regard this volume as one of the 
very ablest productions of late years, and I 


with me. I commend it to every winister, 
and theological student, and reading lay- 
man, without the solicitation of publisher 
or booksellers. L. H. 8. 
The examination which we have given 
this work enables us cordially to concur in 
the estimate of it formed by our correspon- 


dent.— Ed. of Pres ] 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Saddening Tidings from America—The 
Cornhill Magazine for the North—A City 
Election—Death of Lord Herbert—The Past 
Sessionof Parliament— Endowments to Popish 
Schools —The Prince at Maynooth—* Web- 
ster” and Popery—The Free Church and the 
Scotch Judges—Hungary, Poland, and Cir- 
cassia—Turkey Reviving—Harvest Prospects. 


Lonpon, August 11th, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors— American affairs almost 
entirely absorb public attention at this mo- 
ment. The news of the advance of the Federal 
army, of a preliminary victory, of the repulse 
of a reconnoitering party sent out by General 
Tyler, came by one mail; the next brought 
the tidings of the dread conflict at Manassas, 
and the issue. Many a loving heart bled; the 
emotion was profound. The strife itself came 
out as a stern reality at last; no longer war 
preparation, nor the stern resolves of middle 
age, and the enthusiasm of youthful volunteers; 
but the actual collision—“ the shock, the shout, 
the groan of war”’—the bloody field, the fiery 
charge, the shell, the rifled artillery, the mus- 
ket, the cold steel, all doing their deadly werk, 
and many a spirit escaping from gashed and 
mangled forms into an unseen world, and 
sealed up to an irreversible destiny. 

I used to think, that in the dread convulsions 
of ‘‘the last days,” America would be exempt 
from knowing what war was. Sometimes, 
indeed, when politicians, far seeing, said ‘‘sla- 
very will one day bring about a collision,” the 
heart recoiled from such a prospect, and said, 
‘* No,” or soothed itself by the belief, that if such 
a collision came, it must be far distant. Butin 
these days we see how rapidly great changes 
evolve themselves. O that it may be but a 
short agony—this fearful strife—and that its 
issues, God-glorifying and philanthropic—pu- 
rifying, and therefore exalting—may be such 
as shall realize the Christian patriot’s most 
ardent longings, and indicate the answer to 
his most fervent prayers. 

The Cornhill Magazine, for August, has a 
singularly clear and able article, explaining 
the true character of the Constitution of the 
United States, tracing the history of the South- 
ern struggle for supremacy, and claiming Eng- 
lish sympathy for the Northern States, 

A contested election in the city of London, 

in which the Lord Mayor, the Conservative 
candidate, was defeated by Mr. Western Wood, 
a Liberal, has, since I last wrote, been the 
‘subject of great interest. The Tories were in 
high hopes that the Lord Mayor’s personal 
popularity would cause him to win the day. 
But they were disappointed, and Lord Palmer- 
ston finds in Mr. Wood a warm supporter of 
the same principles so long maintained by 
Lord John Rassell, as one of the four Liberal 
city representatives. 

Lord John’s elevation to the Peerage, as 
Earl Russell, was almost immediately followed 
by the death of Lord Herbert, the Secretary of 
State for War. As the “Sidney Herbert” of 
the House of Commons, he was eminently dis- 
tinguished for lofty principles, great abilities, 
and graceful eloquence. He was one of the 
Peelite school of politicians, His private 
revenue from large estates was great, and he 
had more than ordinary ancestral honours to 
boast’ of. But he threw himself into the politi- 
cal arena with so much, and such persevering 
ardour, that he has perished in his prime—like 
many another statesman, the victim of over- 
work. 

The session of Parliament has at length 
been brought toa close, after comparatively 
limited results. Strong efforts were made by 
the Tories to overthrow the Cabinet, and espe- 
cially to drive Mr. Gladstone from office. But 
these effurts failed. Notwithstanding this, the 
government needs a resuscitation of vigour by 
a thoroughly popular policy next year, in re- 
ference tu political reform in the representa- 
tion of the working classes. The Derbyites 
are ready to seize the reins, and to bid high 
for popular favour. But their past opposition 


to the struggles of Italy for liberty, coupled - 


with leanings to despotism abroad, make them 
objects of aversion to the great middle class. 
If they were in office, however, they would not 
dare to interfere for ex-dukes, or for Papal 
supremacy. 

Popery is greatly strengthened in the United 
Kingdom by the system of Parliamentary grants 
to day schools. It is thus that in Ireland, of 
only three-quarters of a million sterling, priests 
have the virtual control of nearly two-thirds; 
and thus, also, that in England and Wales 
they have, in one year, received for schools, 
including Reformatories for juvenile criminals, 
of which a considerable supply is furnished by 
the Romanist population, no less a sum than 
$920,000. And what makes the matter worse, 
the schools are virtually shut from the public 
ken. Three Roman Catholic Inspectors are 
in office, but of their reports only one has been 
published, so that there exists no means of as- 
certaining whether the money was applied to 
education. ‘“ By the side of the schools,” said 
Mr. Whalley, an honest Protestant member of 
the House of Commons, “ are rising up Roman 
Catholic churches and chapels, and conse- 
quently it is apprehended, that the money 
ostensibly granted for education, is applied to 
the endowment of Roman Catholic chapels, 
nunneries, and institutions of that nature.” 

The Prince of Wales lately visited the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, and Dr. Cullen, the Romish 
Archbishop of Dublin, was present. The 
Prince, at the time, was the guest of the Dake 
of Lainster, whose seat is outside the gates of 
Maynooth College. 

Attempts have been made to falsify English 
history, by the publication, through Romish 
and Tractarian booksellers, of misrepresenta- 
tions of the facts of the Reformation, as well 


as of apologies for “‘ bloody Mary.” An addi- 


tional illustration of this is furnished by a new 
edition, ‘‘revised and corrected,” of “ Webster’s 
Dictionary.” The following will give your 
readers a specimen of the animus of the editor, 
and of the liberties taken with the American 
lexicographer: 3 

WEBSTER’S JOHNSON— KAvANAGa’s— 

Pope, the Bishop of Supreme visible head 
Rome, the head of the of the Church. 
Catholic Church. 

Porery, the religion A name offensively 
of the Church of Rome, given by Protestants to 
comprehending doc- the religion of Catholics. 
trines and practices. 

MarriaGe, the act of Wedlock: the sacra- 
uniting a man and wo- mental union of man and 
man for life; wedlock; woman for life. 
the legal union of a man . 
and woman for life. 

Baptism, the applica- A sacrament which re- 
tion of water to a per- mits original sin; im- 
son, as @ sacrament or mersion, washing. 
religious ceremony, by 
which he is initiated | 
into the visible Church 
of Christ, &c. 

Heresy, @ fundamen- A dogma or error 
tal error in religion, or contrary to the Catholic 
an error of opinion re- faith. 
specting some funda- 
mental doctrine of reli- 
gion, &c. 

Litaxy,asolemnform A form of prayer in- 
of supplication used in voking the saints. — 
public worship. 

Mass, the service of The sacrifice of the 
the Romish Church; the body and blood of Jesus 
office or prayers used at Christ. 
the celebration of the 
eucharist; the consecra- 
tion of the bread and 
wine. . 

Evcaanist, the Sacra- The Sacrament of the 
ment of the Lord’s Sup- body of the Lord. 

r 


The Religious Tract Society has recently 
published an important school book, “ Ele- 
ments of the History of England, by J. C. 


Curtis, B. A,” prepared by a Christian gentle- 


| ted with the Kingdom of 


Wugust 31, 1861. 


man connected with the 

School Sosiety. 
Signor Gavazzi is now lectaring in Scotland, 
on behalf of his proposed Institute at N aples, 
for the education of a native Italian ministry. 
His style ie as racy as ever. He confidently 
expecta that Rome will speedily be incorpora- 


‘the end 
of this year, at allevents. 
The Supreme Court of Scotland has decided 
that it hae legal competence and power to re- 
view the contract between the Free Church, 
and the Rev. Mr. McMillan, who was deposed 
by the Free Assembly of 1860. An appeal 
against thia decision will be carriedto the 


(the Law Lords only trying and determining) 
give an unfavourable verdict, I have reason to 
believe that Doctors Buchanan and Candlish, 
Moderators in 1860 and 1861, respectively, 
will refuse to pay the fines imposed, and will 
submit to imprisonment rather than do #0. 
Should that be the issue, what a furore will be 
roused in old liberty-loving Scotland! Mean- 
while the work of religious revival goes glori- 
ously on in that country. , 

The Austro-Hungarian question is still un- 
settled, and the government at Vienna is much 
embarrassed by the obstinacy of the Hun- 
garian, and other non-German nationalities. 
The Poles are still suffering in patient hope, 
and have made a demonstration before the 
house of the English Consul at Warsaw, in. 
grateful recognition of the sympathy of Eng- 
land. The Circassians are again breaking out 
into revolt against Russia, and the finances of 
the empire are by no means prosperous. The 
new Sultan has received the English Ambas- 
sador most warmly, and is proceeding so 
vigorously with the work of reform and re- 
trenchment, that Turkish shares and stocks 


is getting strong. 

The prospects of harvest are excellent, as 
far as abundant produce is concerned; but 
the weather is somewhat fickle and uncertain. - 


A PROMISE TO THE VICTOR. 


“To him that overcometh, will I give to 
eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the paradise of God.”” Refresh- 
ing promise! The inward and outward 
life of the believer is a warfare. There is 
a contest to be maintained with indwelling 
sin, with an opposing world, and with its 
malignant prince. We are to fight the 
good fight of faith. But how joyful this 
assurance! how invigorating the foretaste 
to a saint, as, weary and wayworn, he 
approaches the memorial Supper of the 
Lamb! «I feed on angels’ food,” said 
Rutherford. Was that the first time he 


ishment, as it is every true Christian’s, 
from the hour of new birth onward through 
eternity. The children of God do from 
day to day taste the hidden manna of life 
while on earth, and are strengthened by it. 
Still it seems foreign in this world. Fra- 
grant it is, and its flavour is celestial; still 
it is not like partaking of the same in 
paradise. And in that blest abode there is 
to be no forbidden fruit. Through ever- 


gladdening and vivifying. 
overcometh, will I give to eat of the tree 
of life that is in the midst of the Paradise 
of God.”’ And never will the petition be 
heard, ‘+ Give us this day our daily bread,’ 
for “they shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more.” —Rev. A. C. Thompson. 


THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 


The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 

And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies. 


The cloud-like rock, the rock-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory, float; 

And midway of the radiant flood 
Hangs silently the boat. 


The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as well; 

And which is earth, and which the heavens, 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


Se when from us life’s evening’s hour, 
Soft fading, shall descend, 

May glory, born of earth and heaven, 
The earth and heaven blend. 


Flooded with peace the spirit floats, 
th silent raptures glow, 
Till where earth ends, and heaven begins, 
The soul shall scarcely know. 
—Long fellow. 


REMARKS ON SERMONS. 


Many very good people often do harm 
by thoughtless remarks in going from 
church. On one occasion a gentleman, as 
he went out said, that was the best sermon 
ever preached in that church; a lady re- 
marked, that was the gem of the season; 
and such-like criticisms were heard. Now, 
to a minister of some years of ministerial 
experience, such remarks are idle as the 
wiod, for he knows they mean little or 
nothing. Buta young minister might be 
injured for life, by just such thoughtless 
expressions. We remember once having 
heard a young friend from the Seminary 
preach. It was his first sermon. He 
preached with great fluency and vast vocif- 
eration, with occasional snatches of poetry 
from Pollock and Young. A lady, as we 
passed out, very injudiciously said to the 
student, “That was a splendid sermon, 
may God spare you to the Church.” This 
young brother actually conceited he was a 
very great preacher, shortened his course 
of study in the Seminary, and to this day 
he feels the sad consequences of that ful- 
some and ill-timed flattery. Let those who 
go to the house of God beware of heedless 
remarks about the sermon. If people go 
away saying, that was a beautiful or splen- 
did sermon, it is manifest that whatever 
the sermon might be, it has failed on them. 
Rather go from the house of God with 
prayer that the word preached may be to 
you the power of God unto salvation—a 
savour of life unto life, and not a savour of 
death unto death.—Lutheran Observer. 


SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENT. 


A number of Roman Catholics in Man- 
chester, England, have become so deeply 
convinced of the impropriety of the Con- 
fessional, that they have united in address- 
ing their fellow-churchmen on the subject. 
They avow themselves devotedly attached 
to the ‘‘Christian faith, miraculously per- 
petuated in the communion of the See of 
St. Peter,’ but profess their belief that 
“the Holy Sacrament of Orders” is simply 
ministerial in its function; and even go the 
length of saying, that “the assumption of 
the judicial character of the Confessional’ 
is abhorrent to them, ‘‘as obstructive of the 
free grace designed by our Lord for sin- 
vers.” They further make known their 
intention of forming “fan associated mem- 
bership for earnest private prayer in each 
other’s houses,” the object of which is to 
pray for the removal of ‘these and other 
scandals of man’s devising, from His. holy 


the Liverpool Courier justly remarks, in 
reporting this movement, that the Confes- 
sional is the stronghold of the Romish 
Church. Take that away, and substitute 
prayer-meetings, and the bloated old abuse 
will soon tumble to pieces. These con- 
scientious Manchester innovaters are as 
truly reformers as Luther was. The Re- 


mish Church cannot endure, and never 
would tolerate a spirit of prayer. 


House of Lords. If that final court of appeal — 


are looking upin London, and the “sick man” — 


had tasted it? No; it had been his nour- — 


lasting ages its freshness will be found - 
“To him that 


and immaculate Church.” It is certain, ag’ 
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‘of the 


Avecoty. 


Of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
reevived:a usanimous call to. the Second Pree- 


The Weetmineter Obureb, of 
which thé Rev. H. Neilbwas lately the pastor, 
haa givens to the Rev. G. Wen- 
deli Prime, of New York, and wn accepted 

expects to commence 
Se the middle of Sep- 


The Rev. D. H. Barron bas resigned the 
obarge: Mount Pleasant Church, Red- 
stoue Presbytery, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. A.O, M’Cilelland, of Mount Pleasant, 
been called to the Fourth Presbyte- 
rian Cburch, Pittsburg. 

73s Ghurch of Glendale, Ohio, has given a 
Unanimous call to the Rev. H. A. Tracy, to be- 
come their pastor. | | 
“The Rev, G. W. Fullerton has received and 
agcepted.s call to become pastor of the Presby- 
terian church of South Charleston, Ohio, His 

t-office address is, therefore, changed from 
Allegheny City, to South Charleston, Obio. 

The Rev. A. M. Jelly, a Licentiate of the 
Ohio Presbytery, and late graduate of the Weet- 
tera Theological Seminary, Allegheny City, 
has received a unanimous call to the First 
Presbyterian Church, Belmont Avenue, Phile- 
delphia. 


Byterian Church; (New-sebool,) of Newark, 


WAR NEWS. 


~ During the past week, the more respectable 
portion of the-press have determined, in com- 
jance with the earnest request of our military 
 argromer to suppress all news, the publication 
of which would afford intelligence to the 
enemy of our army movements. This is wise 
and patriotic. The eagerness displayed by 
our numerous igete reporters to furnis 
fresh news and sell their papers, has done 
more to injure the cause of the country than 
can be expressed. The enemy have thus been 
fally posted up, and have taken advantage of 
it, to our detriment; while, on the contrary, 
the Southern papers conceal every thing which 
could benefit us. | : 
+—Another class of papers, which play di- 
rectly into the hands of the enemy, and are 
probably in their pay, has been studious in 
every possible way to denounce the* Govern- 
ment, plead for submission on the part of the 
North, and shake the patriotic ardour of our 
troops... The attention of the ruling powers 
has at length been turned to them, and a be- 
ginning has been made towards their suppres- 
sion. Some offices have been mobbed, and 
their type scattered; others have been silenced 
in a more orderly way. It has been found 
the Christian Observer, 
New-school, of Philadelphia, for its secession 
roclivities. Now, we believe it to be eminent- 
fight to'arrest such treason, and when men 
become so lost to every consideration of patriot- 
ism, as to lend their aid to enemies who are 
assailing our Government, it is time to place 
on them the strong hand of power. ~ 
—During the week plans have been pursued 
to detect and place under duress, men at the 
North, who are in treasonable correspondence 
with the South. They are dangerous to so- 
ciety, and they should be secluded. A num- 
ber are already at Fort Hamilton, where the 
do noharm. Under the careful surveil- 
lance of the proper officers, the Post-office, 
express companies, and clandestine messen- 
ts, will, in future, be curtailed of their 
ities in communicating with the enemy. 
—-After a éomewhat painful lull, the mili- 
tary spirit ig again stirred up, recruits offer 
freely, forces are hastening to the seat of war, 
and it is said that the army near Washington 
is now stronger, and far better officered and 
disciplined than ever. Washington is regard- 
ed as safe from attack, and the Southern troops 
are by no means so eager for an advance. - 
—Missouri is a field of war. Troops are 
hastening thither, and the Southern army is 
increasing and concentrating. Bloody scenes 
have been witnessed there, and still more fear- 
ful ones are expected. The Union people suf- 


fer greatly from the oppression they have to 


encounter. Southern leaders there are prolific 
in proclamationg and in boastful accounts of 
their feats. Even their reverses are magnified 
into’glorious'victories. The Confederacy com- 

lains of the Federal invasion of Virginia, but 
f hes no scruples in invading Missouri, which 
ig yet in the Union. : 

—The report of the capture of the privateer 
Sumter is not confirmed. Her day of account 
will come. 

—Of all the Indian tribes on our Western 
and South-western frontier, the Cherokees 
alone appear to have resisted the wily wooing 
onfederates. The Creeks, Choctaws, 
Seminoles, and Chickasaws are all reported to 
have entered into treaties with the diploma- 


tists of secessiondom, and many of them are 


willing to join in the war upon the Union. 
—Under the new orders of the War Depart- 
ment, the army will soon be completely uni- 
comes in blue, and the rebel gray be dis- 
d 


carded. 

—General Anderson, the hero of Sumter, 
although still enfeebled in health, has pro- 
ceeded to Kentucky, to take command of the 
United States troops there. : 

—The Charleston Courier has a letter, dated 
Richmond, August 14th, saying:—‘‘There is 
a great deal of sickness in our army. It is 


‘said that at Charlottesville and Culpepper 


there are over 3000 ill. A great many have 
been brought sick to this city, and at Norfolk 
and Yorktown there is more disease than with 
us. The measles have swept, and are sweep- 
ing, through every division of the army.” 

-—A correspondent of the Missouri Democrat 
states, on the authority of Dr. H. Riechenbach, 
a surgeon of the First Iowa regiment, the very 
last words which fell from the lips of General 
Lyon, The Doctor was within a few feet of 
him when he fell, and was instantly at his 
side. The General was reclining in the arms 
of his body servant, when, turning partially 
round, he said: ** Lehmann, I am going up!” 

—The London Zimes, which is notoriously 
an unprincipled ponk does not attempt to 
conoeal its gratification at the disaster at 
Bull’s Run, not that it loves the South, but 
that it hates our whole country. Its corres- 
pondent, Mr. Russell, now here to write let- 
ters, while possessing remarkably graphic 
powers, is exceedingly imaginative and ro- 
mhancing, and always finds materials for his 
letters = highly co peg insignificant facts, 
or in drawing upon his fancy. Thus he de- 
scribes the battle of Bull’s Run, which he did 
not see, and speaks complacently of his own 
courage and self-possession in the midst of the 

ic, although it is positively asserted that 
@ was one of the earliest and speediest of the 
runners. 

—The Mayor of Washington, Mr. Berret, 
has been arrested for treason, and sent to Fort 
Lafayette. Richard Wallach has been elected 
by the City Council in his place. 

—Six or seven ladies, who have rendered 
themselves famous for their treasonable pro- 


ceedings, have been arrested in Washington, 


and placed under guard. Among them we 
notice the names of Mrs. and the Misses 
Phillipe,-Mre. Gwinn; and Mrs. Greenough. 

—A formidable naval expedition will soon 
set sail from Fortress Monroe. | 

—All the vessels, Jarge and small, from a 
skiff to a schooner, afloat on the Potomac, have 
béen seized by the government. | 

Nearly ail the sick and wounded soldiers 
in the government hospitals at Washington 
have been attacked by typhoid fever. 

—Governor Gamble, of Missouri, has issued 
@ proclamation, calling into the field the Mis- 
souri militia, to the number of 10,000 cavalry, 
and. 32,000 infantry, to repel invasion. 
~--—A definite arrangement is understood to 
have been made in Missouri, by which all the 
‘isoners taken on each side in the late battle 
are to be released. This arrangement has 


doubtless been facilitated through the diffi- 


culty experienced by the Confederate forces 
in procuring subsistence. 
Adams Express Company having dis- 
continued the sending of letters to the South, 
those now received and arriving from the 
North will be returned to the senders. 

tain Robert Tansill, and Lieutenant 
Thomas.S. Wilson, of the Marine corps, and 
Henry B. Claiborne, and Hilary Cenas, both 


midshipmen, have been sent to Fort Hamilton. 
- They had tendered to the Secretary of the 


Navy their resignations, which were rejected. 
Their names have been stricken from the roll. 
“—The Government is using all expedition 
in increasing ‘the blockading fleet; by the 
middle of October it is hoped the twenty-three 


small, and eight first class gunboats, will be in 


readiness for active duty. By that time, even 
if no more vessels are bought, we shall have 


one hundred and twenty-one vessels, mounting 


twelve hundred and thirty-six guns, keeping 
watch and ward over the whole Southern 
coast. As Government has not ceased buying 
ships, it is not unlikely that forty more veszels 
may be bought for the same purpose. With 
this large fleet, and with the proposed sinking 
of old vessels laden with stone at the mouths 


Lueck; Jr., of the late eredaatiog pists 


dithern inlets, the blockade 
ba as effective as the most 


Seis Richmond correspondent of the Mem- 
'unts Appeal says that there is much sickness 
ramong the Confederates at Manassas, and that 
the water is full of Virginia red mud. 

——The naval expedition which has been pre- 
paring at Fortress Monroe has at length set 
sail, It is commanded by General Butler for 
the land furces, and Cummander Stringham 
for the naval. The former consists of 4000 
men. The latter, of the frigates Mgnnesota 
and Wabash, the sloop-of-war Pawhee, the 
gunboats Monticello and Harriet Lane, the 
steamers Quaker City, Adelaide, and George 
Peabody, the propellers Fanny and Adriatic, 
and a large number of schooners, barges, &c. 
These vessels carry over 100 guns. 


Foreign Items. 


Census or THE BLiIND.—There are up- 
wards of 22,000 persons in England and 
Wales who are blind. Taking the whole 
population of Great Britain, there is about 
one blind person in every 979—in England 
and Wales, one in 979; in Scotland, one 
in 960; and in the Channel Islands and 
the Isle of Man, one in 830. In Ireland 
the proportion of blind is one in 864 inha- 
bitants. In the level portions of Europe, 
comprising Belgium, Hanover, parts of Ger- 
many, and the plains of Lombardy and 
Denmark, the proportion is stated to be one 
blind in every 950 inhabitants. In elevated 
regions the proportion is considerably lower; 
but in Norway, the proportion is one in 
every 488 inhabitants. In those localities 
in which the largest number of old men 
and women are living, there will be found 
the largest proportion of blind; and an 
examination of the tables of the ages of the 
people shows, it is said, that this is the case 
up to a certain age. 

Cavour’s ConFressor.—Count Cavour’s 
confessor at Turin was summoned to Rome, 
and, as he refused to divulge the dying 
statement of the Count, he was handed over 
to the Inquisition; and, according to a tele- 
gram, he has been deprived of his benefice 
by the Court of Rome. He has arrived at 
Orvieto. Victor Emmanuel will, of course, 
pay no heed to this deprivation. 


A Nick-NAME.—The Emperor of the 
French has formally lodged a complaint 
against the Bishop of Poitiers for having, 
on St. Peter’s Day, before the Holy Altar, 
stigmatized his Imperial Majesty as ‘“‘ Herod 
the Third.” 


SPREAD OF PROTESTANTISM IN PoRTU- 
GAL.—A Madrid journal affirms that Pro- 
testantism is spreading in Portugal, but it 
gives no details on the subject. 


THE LATE Prince CZARTORYSKI.—Some 
foreign journals publish the will of the late 
Prince. It concludes:—‘‘ With a profound 
sentiment of humility and of tenderness, I 
thank God for having permitted me to live 
up to the moment at which the future of my 
country is beginning to become brighter, 
after a century of uncertainty. In the 
course of my long life I have acquired the 
conviction that, whenever the hand of God 
has weighed heavily upon us, it was not to 
ruin us, but to render us better. Let us 
hope, then, in his mercy. Let us hope... 
and, in each of our acts let us rather have 
in view eternal triumph, than what appears 
to promise témporary success. May Thy 
will be done, Lord God Almighty.” | 


POPULATION OF ParRis.—It appears from 
the returns made by the officers appointed 
to take the late census, that the population 
of Paris amounts to 1,700,000 souls. In 
the year 1789 Paris contained but 650,000 
inhabitants; in 1817 they amounted to 
713,966, in 1841 to 935,261, in 1851 they 
counted above a million, and in five years 
eo they had increased to 1,174,346 
| souls. 


INDIAN WEAPONS.—Several curious wea- 
pons of war have lately been brought to the 
Tower in London, having been captured by 
the troops in the recent Indian mutiny. 
The most extraordinary is an axe used by 
the King of Oude’s executioner, and carried 
by him before his Majesty on state occa- 
sions. It is upwards of one hundred pounds 
in weight; the royal arms are engraved on 
the blade, and it is placed at the bottom of 
the stairs leading to Queen Elizabeth’s ar- 
moury. | 


An Erection Trick.—An unsuccessful 
candidate at the late election of the French 
Conseils Generaux is endeavouring to upset 
his successful rival’s election, on the ground 
of a cruel hoax played by the latter. 
M. Z , the successful candidate, ad- 
dressed, by post, to the electors of the 
department visiting cards, bearing the name 
of M. X , his competitor, inscribed on 
them, but not prepaid. Each elector, 
having had to pay three sous for the letter, 
was furious, and exclaimed in such terms as, 
the wretched miser!”’ or ““M. X 
wishes for my vote, and he will not even pay 
the postage of the letter requesting it; [ 
will vote for M. Z ;’ and M. Z 
was elected by a vast majority. It remains 
to be decided whether such a trick vitiates 
the election. 


Parrots —A cargo of ten thousand par- 
rots and parroquets from Senegal, has just 
been landed at Bordeaux, France. 


JESUITISM JUDGED BY ITS OWN Ac- 
KNOWLEDGMENTS.—The Protestant Alli- 
ance have done good service by compiling a 
pamphlet, entitled, “‘The Doctrines of Jesuit 
and Roman Catholic Writers on Homicide, 
Theft, Perjury, and other Crimes,” shown 
by extracts, to which full references are 
given. Every possible pains have been 
taken in translating and preparing the 
extracts, and they have been submitted to 
competent authorities for comparison with 
the originals. The pamphlet will be found 
most valuable for controversial reference. 


-MonuMENT TO THE MONTGOMERY 
AT SHEFFIELD.—The monument to James 
Montgomery, the poet, was unveiled in the 

resence of a large concourse of people. 

t has cost $5500. There was a large pro- 
cession through the town to the site of the 
statue, and the town observed the day quite 
in the holiday fashion. The Sunday-school 
teachers were the moving parties in the 
matter. | 


Tae LATE Tuomas Paine.—We (British 
Standard) have received from a well-in- 
formed correspondent the following, which 
is all the more interesting, since it shows 
that on corruption the best things become 
the worst:—‘‘Tom Paine was once a Wes- 
leyan Methodist. He was apprenticed to a 
staymaker at Sandwich, of the name of 
Grace, commonly called Dicky Grace, a 
Wesleyan, and a class-leader; and Paine 
was,a member of the class he met.” The 
foregoing suffices to explain the well-authen- 
ticated and terrible scenes enacted on the 
death-bed of Thomas Paine. 


PracticaL JoKInG AT CorFu.—A short 
time ago, the quiet town of Corfu was 
startled one night by a strange apparition. 
Men fled in all directions, women fainted, 
and children cried; it was said the devil 
was there, and nobody dared go near him. 
The superstitious Greeks attributed his ar- 
rival either as a consequence of the comet, 
or else as the beginning of the end of the 
world; but, as to its being a hoax, that was 
out of the question. But it was a hoax, and 
carried too far, for some women became 
dangerously ill, and, it is said, one died of 
fright. The poliece, who are remarkable 
in Corfu for their stupidity and cowardice, 
were ordered to take the stranger, and suc- 
ceeded in surrounding him, on which he 
blew fire from his mouth, and the police 
vanished in every direction. The officers 
of the garrison watched in the streets for 
him, but he did not care te come across 
them, and kept out of the ‘ay till they had 
retired. This went on tor three or four 
nights, when he suddenly disappeared, and 
at the same time an officer of the navy, who 


scra 
4d 


had been turned out of the service for mis- 


‘to gleaners. 


married one of the Scottish kings. 


PRE 


conduct, and who was waiting at Corfa for 
a passage home, left the island in a steamer. 
There is now very little doubt that he person- 
ated the devil; at least he is suspected of it. 
The “get up” was capital—the usual horns 
and tail, and an apparatus on his feet by 
which he was able to increase his height to 
seven feet, and diminish it again to his or- 
dinary stature. The police, although arm- 
ed with swords, are cowards. 


PaRivILeGes OF GLEANERS IN FRANCE. 
—Now that the harvest has commenced 
throughout France, it may not be out of 
place to state the French law with respect 
The Court of Cassation has 
decided that a landed proprietor has no 
right to permit his cattle to graze on his 
own stubble until two days after the crop 
has been removed, in order that the glean- 
ers may have time to exercise their right. 


‘Secondly, that although the owner of the 


soil, or his farmer has a right to collect the 
scattered ears of corn as long as the crop 
on the field “is not entirely made up, he 
cannot transfer that right to a third party, 


inasmuch, says the highest Court of Appeal, 


as such an Act would be to deprive the 
indigent of the resources which a humane 
legislation has secured for them.—Paris 
Letter. 


OrKNEY ANTIQUITIES. — Mr. Farrer, 
writing to the Northern Ensign on the 
antiquarian discoveries at Stennis, says: 
‘“T am informed by Mr. Leask, of Board- 
house, that he has discovered on one of the 
stones at Maeshow the word ‘Ingibiorh,’ 
the name of the Earl Thorfin’s wife. The 
Ear! died in 1064, and his widow afterwards 
73. Is this 
ancient mausoleum a tribute to the memory 
of her deceased lord? Possibly the Runes, 
when deciphered, may afford information 
on the subject.” 


FALSE PERSONATION OF Mr. SpurGEON. 
—The Irish papers state that some cleri- 
cally-dressed swindler has been at Limerick, 
representing himself as “the Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon, en route to Killarney,” and rep- 
resenting that he was specially engaged to 
preach before the Queen on her approach- 
ing visit. On the strength of these state- 
ments, he was entertained at an hotel for 
several days, and got a suit of clothes from 
a tailor, when, on the pretence of going to 
the bank, he took steamer down river, 
leaving a carpet-bag filled with hay for the 
tailor and hotel-keeper to nibble at. The 
police are on the gui vive, and as it is said 
that this “‘ Rev.”’ gentleman is known, there 
can be no doubt of his speedy capture. 


SuICIDE IN FRANOCE.—According to the 
Annuaire Encyclopédique, the average num- 
ber of suicides each year in France is 8899, 
of whom only 842 are females. It is in 


April, May, June, and July that they are. 


most frequent, and the age of the greatest 
number of persons committing them is from 
40 to 60. Of the total, 2833 are accom- 
plished by strangulation or drowning, 271 
by suffocation with the fumes of charcoal, 
395 by firearms, 153 by sharp instruments, 
110 by leaping from high places, 93 by 
poison, and the rest by different means. 


A THEATRE DANCER AND THE POPE. 
—The Lombardo of Milan publishes the 
following curious letter, addressed to the 
Pope by an old woman, once a celebrated 
dancer :—‘“ At the advanced age of seventy- 
eight, I humble myself in the dust, and 
bitterly deplore having occasioned many 
scandals by dancing in theatres during a 
period of five-and-twenty years, and having 
heaped up enjoyments and riches by the 
practice of that diabolical art. At this 
time, when the Roman Government is en- 
during such great anguish, I venture, un- 
worthy sinner as [ am, to come feebly to its 
aid with the trifling sum of five hundred 
Austrian livres, which I offer as a contribu- 
tion to St. Peter’s penny, imploring at the 
same time his blessing and prayers for my- 
self, my deceased father, my daughter 
Charlotte, and her son Eustagio, and Eliza- 
beth his wife, and all the children they 
may have, and, finally, for all my children 
and posterity, to the end that the good may 
triumph, and the wicked perish. His 
Holiness’ humiliated servant and sinner, 
GiuseppA TALANDRA, ex-first dancer of 
the ancient Cisalpine Republic (sic).” 


Dr. Livinestone.—Dr. Livingstone, 
the famous African explorer, is carrying 
forward his work of laying open that vast 
region to the gaze of Europeans. A foreign 
journal states that Mrs. Livingstone left Lon- 
don recently to join her husband in Africa. 
Dr. Livingstone’s new yacht, which has 
been built on the Clyde, is now completed. 
The Lady Nyassa is built in twenty-four 
sections, each of ten feet in length, and she 
will be immediately taken to pieces, previous 
to being shipped for the Zambesi. She 
will then be conveyed thirty-four miles 
inland, re-erected on the banks of the Ny- 
assa, an unexplored river, and launched. 


A New Morive Power. ~ Mr. Chandor, 
inventor of a new motive power to replace 
steam, is the lion of the moment in the 
scientific world at Paris. Mr. Chandor is 
building a steamer on the Seine, five miles 
below Paris, to be propelled by this new, 


cheap, and simple force, and when it is” 


launched, which it will be in a fortnight, 
he proposes to go first to St. Petersburg, 
and then to New York. According to the 
scientific reports made here and at St. Pe- 
tersburg, the great desideratum is at last 
found. The saving is immense, 95 per 
cent. of the motive power being derived 
from atmospheric air. The owner has 
already been offered fabulous sums for the 
discovery, but he seems to feel that he has 
a sure thing of it, and is in no hurry to sell. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES.—The latest re- 
turns give the following as the number of 
Students in the principal German Universi- 
ties :—Vienna, 2250; Berlin, 1542; Munich, 
1280; Leipsic, 887; Breslau, 850; Bonn, 


836; Goottingen, 751; Halle, 720; Tubingen, 


719; Wurzburg, 651; Heidelberg, 588; 
Erlangen, 583; Jena, 454; Koenigsberg, 
419; Giessen, 335; Friburg, 318; Griefs- 
wald, 293; Marburg, 254; and Kiel, 178. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BriTANNICA.—Messrs. 
Black, of Edinburgh, have completed the 
eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
mica, under the editorship of Professor 
Traill. The first edition of this work, 
edited by Mr. William Smellie, was pub- 
lished in 1771. More txn thirty thousand 


copies have been sold in all. . 


LEGAL SIGNIFICATION OF ‘UNMAR- 
RIED.” —In Clarke vs. Mitchell, an appeal 
which has been heard by the English House 
of Lords, the question in dispute was the 
signification to be given to the word “un- 


married,” the appellants contending that it 


meant “without having been married at 
all,” and the respondents that it signified 
‘“‘without having a husband or wife living 
at the time of death.” The Court below 
decided in favour of the respondents, when 
the present appeal was brought. Their 
lordships being equally divided, the decision 
of the Court below was affirmed, and the 
appeal dismissed with costs. 


ABSENCE OF MIND.—An 
English paper has the following:— A few 
days since a gentleman was walking up a 
street in Gloucester, when he recognized an 
old friend a few paces in advance of him, 
who, to his astonishment, was carrying under 
his arm a short, dirty, and nearly worn-out 
broom. This friend was proverbially known 
among his acquaintances for his extreme 
attachment to an umbrella (he was a bach- 
elor), which he invariably carried with him 
when out walking. Alarmed for his friend’s 
state of mind, aad sensible of the ridicule 
which he was obviously: drawing upon 
himself from the passers-by, the gentleman 
hastened after him, and accosting him, 
directed his attention to the object of the 
popular amusement. To his increased as- 
tonishmenf, the friend blushed scarlet, 
glanced nervously round him, and, slipping 
the detestable broom under his coat, hurried 
off. The ludicrous mistake arose through 
a momentary absence of mind. The'friend, 


upon leaving his office, where his duties 
required the most unremitting attention, 
had taken up the broom, which stood near 
his umbrella, instead of the latter, and 
passiog it under his arm, left for his house! 


A New Name ror a Boox.—‘The 
black native of Queensland” (Australia), it 
is stated by the Rev. Dr. Lang, “observes 
that the European implement, or book, has 
two covers or shells of a bluish colour, finely 
streaked and marked; that it opens and 
shuts, and that it has a hinge at the back; 
and, in virtue of these characteristics, he 
assigns it its proper place in his system, 
and names, mooyoom—a muscle! Nay, 
from this root he forms a derivation or com- 
pound to designate general literature, or 


everything that is done with the book,. 


whether in the shape of reading, writing, 
or arithmetic; for all this he designates it 
mooyoom-yacca, or muscle-work !”’ 


ForGrEpD ANTIQUITIES.—‘An Antiquary”’ 
puts forth a caution against a fraud now 
extensively carried on in the city, viz., the 
pretended discovery of various objects in 


|lead, representing strange-looking bishops, 


saucers with two handles, and boxes with 
open-work tops, frequently covered with 
very bad imitations of fourteenth century 
letters. Although ingeniously made, they 
are evidently the works of very illiterate 
men.—London paper. 


CoLourLEss ALE.—Amongst the novel- 
ties of the day may be mentioned a new 
beverage produced by D. C. Watt, M. D., a 
chemist of considerable celebrity, who, in 
his experiments on malt and hops, has dis- 
covered a method of producing ale com- 
pletely colourless. 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS BouND FOR 
GENEVA.—‘ The reappearance of the silver 
five-franc piece,” says the Gazette de France, 
‘“‘has been quite an event in the capital. 
The manufacture of porte-monnaies is sin- 
gularly compromised by this change, for all 
the porte-monnaies made of late are far too 
small to receive these old-fashioned coins. 
Some persons pretend that this reappearance 
will have a favourable effect on economy 
and morals. There is no longer any danger 
of yielding to expensive temptations, for it 
is impossible to carry in one’s pockets 
enough of these massive pieces to pay for 
any expensive articles. Two hundred, or 
even one hundred, francs become an ineon- 
venient burden. Gold is no longer in the 
ascendant.” 


Lorp CAMPBELL’s BRAIN.—It is said 
that a post mortem examination of Lord 


Campbell took place. This private proceed- 


ing is now becoming pretty public, and 
among other things, the faculty speak of 
the enormous weight of the brain of the 
Lord Chancellor. It weighed fifty-three 
ounces and a quarter, and, what is still 
more remarkable, was in a perfectly healthy 
state. Cuvier’s was the largest ever known, 
being fifty-nine ounces, but not healthy like 
Lord Campbell’s. The average weight of 
brain is forty-six ounces. 


JEWISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
—‘ Before we conclude,” says a writer in 
the London Jewish Chronicle, “we will 
make mention of two other important Bible 
works now in process of execution. Dr. 
M. Kalisch is engaged on one in England. 
As yet, Genesis and Exodus only have 
appeared. In France, M. L. Wogue, Pro- 
fessor in the Israelitish Seminary at Paris, is 
engaged on a translation of the Bible, and a 
commentary thereon. We cannot refrain 
from stating that we could have wished 
that Dr. Kalisch had not fixed upon the 
title, ‘The Old Testament,’ since this pre- 
supposes the existence of a new one.” 


General Items. 


Union CoLuece.—At the recent com- 
mencement of Union College, New York, 
the honorary degree of D.D. was conferred 
on the Rev. Robert Knox, of Belfast, Ire- 
land. 


CURIOSITIES OF ADVERTISING.—The 


advertisements in the English religious | 


press are often singular. One of the latest 
sets forth the required qualifications of a 
curate, wanted in a certain parish, as thus: 
He must have a good voice, be of sober 
habits, evangelical, and not Tractarian in 
his sentin.ents, must not smoke tobacco or 
take snuff, and for his services shall receive 
four hundred and eighty dollars. 


Tae PressByTery OF Corisco.—Ten 
years ago the first missionaries were sent to 
Corisco. Now there is a Presbytery, a 
church of sixty-three members, including 
fifty two converts from heathenism, and 
forty more are seeking a spiritual know- 
ledge of Christianity. There is an elder- 
ship, including three native converts, all 
candidates for the ministry. There are 
Sabbath-sckools numbering one hundred 
and sixty pupils. Hees 


Astor Lisrary.—The Astor Library of 
New York was increased by about 6000 
volumes during the year 1860, at an ex- 
pense of $13,328. The Library now con- 
tains in all about 116,000 volumes, and the 
number consulted during the last year was 
49,516. The fund for maintaining the 
Library is undiminished, and now amounts 
to $190,000, safely invested. 


Bequests.—Mr. John Wright, 
of Frankford, Pennsylvania, lately deceased, 
has bequeathed, it is found, with a noble 
spirit of liberality, the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars to various public and 
benevolent institutions in the city of Phila- 
delphia, viz:—The Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Blind, for the Deaf and Dumb, 
for the Insane, the Wills’ Hospital, the 
House of Refuge, the Society of the Sons 
of St. George, the Union Benevolent So- 


ciety, the Union School and Children’s 


Home, the Northern Home for Friendless 
Children, the Rosine Association, the Phila- 
delphia Lying in Charity, the Pennsylvania 
Training School, Idiotic and Feeble-minded 
Children, and the Widows’ and Single- 
Women’s Society. Also, to the Industrial 
and Beneficial Institute of Frankford, the 
sum of one thousand dollars. 


Dr. Trenton Ga- 
zette says:—‘‘ Charles Breckinridge, son of 
the Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, of 
Kentucky, who was last year in the College 
of New Jersey, has been admitted in the 
school at West Point. Dr. Breckinridge 
visited Princeton a few days since, and 
expressed strong confidence that Kentuck 
will never go out of the Union.” 


DeEcREASE OF Craime.—The New York 
Examiner gives some interesting statistics 
of the decrease of juvenile crime in the 
city of New York, owing chiefly to the 
reformatory influences and agencies put in 
operation within a few years past? In 1850 
the number of persons under twenty-one 
years of age committed to “the Tombs,” 
the prison of the first district, was equal. to 
one in about every 93 of the entire popula- 
tion; in 1360 it was only as one to about 
209 of the population. This is encouraging. 
Diminish youthful delinquencies and crime, 
and the effect will soon be manifest among 
the grown-up masses. 


CoLonEL LoomMis.—On Sabbath evening, 
18th inst., Colonel Loomis, of the United 
States Army, was at the Sabbath-school con- 
cert of the Centre Congregational church, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, and, by request, 
said a few words tothe school. His ven- 
erable appearance and martial bearing se- 
cured to him attentive listeners, and the 
words which he uttered will not soon be 
forgotten. He told of a Sabbath-school 


started by him some thirty years since, at - 


Fort Snelling, when that was away in the 
western wilderness; of its good fruits; of 
another near Fort Gibson, in the Cherokee 
country; of his owa delight in God’s ser- 
vice; and of the value of Christian privi- 
leges and a Christian hope. At the close 
of the service, the little boys of the Orphan 


their own accord, for a nearer acquaintance 
pn the good man who had won their 
carts. 


Tae Commitree or REvIsion.—The 
Committee ou the Revision of the Book of 
Discipline met in Pittsburg, the second 
week in August. They made considerable 
progress in their work, and are again to 
assemble, in January, in Washington City, 
for its completion. 


Great Loss or Lire.—lIn the battle. 


near Manassas Junction, Professor White, 
of Washington College, Virginia, led a 
company of some forty of the students. 
Five of these were killed in the battle, and 
fourteen wounded. It may be recollected 
that the students of that college raised a 
secession flag, and insisted that the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. George Junkin, D.D., of 
Pennsylvania, should perform his official 
duties under it. This he refused, and the 
Trustees sustaining the students, the Presi- 
dent resigned, and departed. Now, in the 
battle, nineteen of those students are placed 
hors du combat, and the first one killed was 
_ youog man most active in raising the 
ag. 


INTERESTING Tract MEeETING.—A very 
large crowd was attracted to the church of 
the Rev. Dr. Wylie, Broad street below 
Spruce, Philadelphia, on Sunday evening 
last, 25th inst., on the occasion of a meet- 
ing to promote the distribution of tracts for 
the army. Mr. George H. Stuart presided. 
Addresses were made by Dr. Taylor, Dr. 
Ferris, Dr. Brainerd, and ex-Governor Pol- 
“sar of this city, and S. H. Tyng of New 

ork. 


PREsBYTERY OF LiBERIA.—The Rev. 
KE. W. Blyden, of Monrovia, represented 
the Presbytery of Liberia at the recent 
Synod of Edinburgh. He was received 
with marked attention, and his address to 
the Synod gave much satisfaction. Mr. 
Blyden is the Principal of the Alexander 
High School in Monrovia. Two coloured 
Doctors of Divinity were made at the recent 
Commencement of Wilberforce University, 
Xenia, Ohio. They are Bishop Payne and 
Bishop Burns, of Liberia; and they are 
said to be the first coloured Methodist 
ministers who have been dignified with the 
Doctorate. 


Domestic Hews. 


Tae New Postace Sraups.—The new go- 
verament postage stamps are being manufac- 
tured by the National Bank Note Company of 
New York. New dies have been prepared for 
all the different denominations of stamps, 
different somewhat from the old styles, and 
presenting a marked improvement in colour- 
ing. It is calculated that there will be about 
200,000,000 stamps used’ during the coming 
year, from August lL, 1861. During the year 
there were delivered to the Post Office Depart- 
ment 223,867,270 stamps, namely:—One cent, 
55,979,385; three cent, 106,592,600; five cent, 
618,180; ten cent, 4,438,750; twelve cent, 
1,616,875; twenty-four cent, 423,500; thirty 
cent, 178,820; ninety cent, 18,160. The 
twenty-four cent stamps were not issued until 
within the second quarter, and the thirty cent 
and ninety cent in the third quarter of the 
year. The number issued during the two ex- 
pired quarters of this year was:—First quar- 
ter, 57,621,799; second quarter, 47,310,959, 
ending July 1, 1861. The average increase for 
a nomber of years past has been about 19,000,- 
000 per annum. The new stamps differ ma- 
terially from the old ones in design, and they 
are uniform, in having the value of the stamp 
designated in figures in each of the upper 
corners, and the letters U. S. in the lower 
corners in addition to U. S. Postage, Three 
Cents, &c. The one cent stamp represents a 
profile bust of Franklin, and the three cent a 
— of Washington; the five cent. has the 

ead of Jefferson; the ten, twelve, and twen- 

ty-four cent the head of Washington; the 
thirty cent. the bust of Franklin, and the 
ninety cent is distinguished by Trumbull’s 
head of Washington. 


Inpictments or Newsparers.—The Grand 
Jury of the United States Circuit Court in 
New York brought in an important paper, and 
presented it to Judge Shipman, on August 
16th, condemnatory of the treasonable course 
of the following papers :—Journal of Commerce, 
the Daily and Weekly News, the Day-Book, 
the Freeman’s Journal, and the Daily Eagle, 
of Brooklyn, which express themselves opposed 
to what they call ‘‘the present unholy war,” 
and for the utterance of language which, if 
expressed in the streets, would be considered 
a crime against the Government. The Grand 
Jury hope that the conduct of these disloyal 
papers is subject to indictment, and the punish- 
ment of the Court. 


Seizure or Newspapers.—The Marshal of 
Philadelphia seized all the bundles of the New 
York Daily News at the express offices, for the 
South, including over 1000 for Louisville, and 
500 for Baltimore, Washington,’ Alexandria, 
and Annapolis. The Marshal also took pos- 
session of the office of the Christian Observer, 
in consequence of a late article on the ‘“un- 
holy war.” 


APPOINTMENT OF A JupceE.—Judge LQ. C. 
Elmer has been appointed a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of New Jersey, in the place of 
Judge Clawson, deceased. The Judge for- 
merly filled this station, and was superseded 
by the appointment of Judge Clawson b 
Governor Newell. The Judge enjoys a well- 
earned reputation as one of the soundest jur- 
ists in the State of New Jersey. 


Bournina Accipents.—Ladies should, when- 
ever they are so unfortunate as to have their 
dress upon them take fire, fall prostrate and 
roll upon the flame. An assistant can smother 
it then with a table-spread, or even with any 
other clothing at hand. The flame will ascend 
rapidly if the lady stand erect, and encircle 
her face and head, and she will breathe in the 
flame to the destruction of her lungs and life. 
It is worse than useless to battle with the fire, 
in such cases, with the hands. 


Toe New Corrency.—The new United 
States Treasury notes, payable on demand, 
are in circulation in Washington, and are 
eagerly caught up by western men for home 
circulation, being far preferable to the wild 
cat paper currency of the West. A large 
amount will be taken in this way. 


Tae Proposep Division or Virarnra.—The 
late Union Convention in Western Virginia 
passed an ordinance to divide the State, sub- 
ject to the vote of the people, yet to be taken. 
The new State will include thirty-nine coun- 
ties, with a population of 281,786. There are 
not more than 10,000 slaves in these counties. 


Repairs FinisHep.—The aqueduct of the 
Pennsylvania Canal over Chiques Creek, near 
Columbia, which was damaged by the late 
flood, has been repaired, and navigation on 
the caval resumed. The business has been 

uite brisk this week. The breaches on the 
uniata and Susquehanna Canals have also 
been repaired, and navigation resumed. 


Tue Erna Sare.—The ocean steamer Etna, 
about whose safety serious apprehensions 
were felt, is safe. She broke the crank of 
her shaft, and returned to Queenstown for 
repairs. 


at Pittspura, Pa.—An explo- 
son, supposed to be of a box of percussion 
primers for cannon, addressed to J. C. Fre- 
mont, St. Louis, Missouri, occurred at noon 
on the 27th inst., at the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Depot, while the employees of the 
Adams Express Company were unloading the 
eastern car. William M. McLaugblin and 
John Maher, who were inside of the car, 


were seriously, if not fatally, injured, and— 


Mr. Regan, who was on the outside, slightly 
wounded. Mr. Bachelor, Custom-house In- 
spector, had his leg broken. 


‘Exetoston or Powper at New Den- 
nam, New Hampsuire.—The extensive powder 
milis, four in number, at New Denham, New 
Hampshire, were blown up on the afternoon 
of the 27th inst., instantly killing five men. 
The concussion shook the country for miles 
around. The mills had a large contract to 
fill for the Government. The cause of the 
disaster is unknown. 


Goop News For us ALL.—Farmers now tell 
us that the autumn crops are safe beyond 
peradventure, and that no subsequent drought 
can do them injury. Corn is rapidly ripening, 
and ears for the table are only procurable from 
corn planted late for the purpose. The yield 
both of corn and potatoes will be a heavy one. 
A farmer from Lancaster county was boasting 
recently that his county had this season pro- 
duced a bigger yield of both these important 
crops than any season since the time Buchanan 
was an urchin, tearing bis trowsers among the 
blackberry brambles. Having ceased to grow, 
the corn now has nothing tu do but attend to 


its business and become ripe. Of potatoes we 


4 


Asylum, who were present, came up of | 


may say nearly the same thing. The only 
crops that remain unharvested after corn and 
tatoes are taken in, are buckwheat and ruta 
- The agricultural community this fall 
isa lucky community. Their barns will be 
full to bursting, while the prices will be such 
that between now and next spring many a 
long, lingering mortgage will be stricken from 
the record. The farmer may sometimes be a 
boor, but the style of independence he enjoys 
is something to envy. | 


Rerunpine rae State Expenpitures.—The 
government has refunddéd to Illinois 40 per 
cent. of the expenditure of the State in fit- 
ting out volunteers, which gives the State 


Virainira, Price Currentr.— 
Exchange on New York, 8 per cent.; premium 
on specie, 10 per cent.; bacon, 20 cents per Ib. ; 
butter, 25 cents per 1b.; corn, 60 cents per 
bushel; coffee, 28 cents per lb.; flour, $6 per 
bbl.; salt, $6 per sack; New Orleans sugar, 
9 cents per lb. 


foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest advices from Europe are by the mail 
steamers Canada, Hibernian, and City of Wash- 
ington. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The London press, with exceptions, show hos- 
tility to the North, and the Times, and its corres- 
pondent Russell, are rather more unscrupulous 
and false than ever. 

The mammoth iron-plated war-ship Warrior 
had made a successful trial-trip down the.Thames. 

The Bishop of Durham died on the 9th inst. 

The marriage centract between the Princess 
Alice and Prince Leopold, of Hesse, was signed at 
Osborne on the 14th inst, | 

The weather in England was again unsettled, 
and there was considerable rain in some parts. 

Ata general meeting of the Galway Steamship 
Company, the report of the Directors was adopted, 
and it was resolved to issue stock increasing the 
nominal capital from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000. 

The Austrian Archduke Maximilian, on visiting 
Southampton in relation to the projected Austrian 
Steamship Company, tnade a speech, in which he 
predicted closer sympathies, commercially and 
politically, between England and Austria. Mr. 
Roebuck also made a speech, extolling the con- 
stitutional efforts of the Emperor of Austria. 

[he London Globe denies, by authority, the 
statement that Admiral Milne has reported the 
blockade of the Southern ports ineffective, and 
says, that no general report on the subject has been 
Officially received. 

The King of Sweden has arrived in England on 
@ Visit to the Queen. 

Catherine Hayes, the singer, is dead. 

The special agents of the Cotton Supply Asso- 
ciation had reached Egypt, and were to have an 
interview with the Viceroy on the subject of cotton 
cultivation. 


FRANCE, 


The Paris Moniteur confirms the report current, 
but not generally credited, that the government has 
sent dispatches to Rome, asking satisfaction within 
twenty-four hours. The Emperor has bestowed 
a military medal on the King of Sweden, and 
Prince Oscar. 

There is a vague report of a growing coolness 
between France and Austria, bearing an ominous 
resemblance to that which preceded the war. 
Prince Metternich had taken leave of the Emperor, 
and the latter had gone to the Chalons camp. 
General Fami had also left Paris, and was en route 
for the Chalons camp. The Paris Moniteur offi- 
cially confirms the appointment of Benedette as 
Minister to Italy. Another controversy had sprung 
up between France and Switzerland, relative to 
the arrest of a French subject on disputed territory. 
The harvest in France was progressing satisfac- 
torily, but the wheat crop will be deficient. There 
are again indications of a solution of the Roman 
question. It is reported that a mixed Italian and 
French garrison will soon occupy Rome. 


ITALY. 


_ The Italian government has cancelled the order 
for the withdrawal from Naples of the Swiss sol- 
diers formerly in the service of the King. Baron 
Ricasoli, in a diplomatic circular, expresses the 
belief that Europe will soon be persuaded of the 
right of Italy to enter the Italian territory. Prince 
Chige has been appointed Papal Nuncio at Paris, 
The Neapolitan reaction is diminishing, 


PRUSSIA. 


The Independence Belge says that the first act of 
the new Prussian Ministry will be the recognition 
of the kingdom of Italy. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Emperor received the address of the Hun- 
garian Diet on the 19th inst., and replied to it by a 
speech in general terms. The dissolution of the 
Diet is regarded as almost certain. The position 
of Austria and Hungary was daily becoming more 
alarming. The Upper House of the Hungarian 
Diet adopted, by acclamation, M. Deak’s address. 


HUNGARY. 


In the Lower House of the Hungarian Diet, an 
address from the Diet to the Emperor has been 
proposed by M. Deak, and enthusiastically adop- 
ted. The demands made in this address do not 
differ from those in the first, which refuted the 
imperial rescript, and declared that further nego- 
tiations are broken off. A Pesth telegram, of the 
%th inst, says that a deputation from the magis- 
trates and electors congratulated M. Deak on his 
late conduct. M. Deak has refused the compili- 
ment of a serenade offered to him. The reply of 
the Diet to the Imperial rescript was to be dis- 
patched to Vienna on the 12th inst. A dissolu- 
tion of the Diet was anticipated. 


POLAND. 


An impcrtant popular demonstration occurred at 
Lubim on the 12th inst. The military comman- 
der, however, by his energetic action, suppressed 
a conflict without any more serious consequences 
than that a certain numberof persons were wound- 
ed. There was a renewal of the troubles at War- 
saw, and affairs were threatening. 


TURKEY. 

Omar Pasha has been ordered to act against the 
Montenegrins. The fall of the Minister of Finance 
was expected. 

INDIA. 

The Bombay mail of July 12th has been re- 
ceived. The Calcutta mail to July 8th, Shanghai 
to June 19th, and Melborne to June 25th, had 
been telegraphed, and was due in England on the 
15th inst. Heavy rains were taking place all 
over India, and there were complaints of damage 
to the indigo. ~ 

CHINA. 


The United States steamer Hartford had re- 
turned to Hong Kong. Officer Lanly had organ- 
ized the expedition up the Yangtzse, and made 
arrangements with the Nankin rebels for the pro- 
tection of American property. The Saginaw and 
Dacotah were also at Hong Kong; the John Adams 
at Suatow. The first teas from Hankow had 
reached Shanghae. The rates for the new teas at 
Foochow continued extreme, and were relatively 
much inferior to the previous crop. The resolution 
of the British government, relative to privateers, 
was expected to materially remove the objections 
to shipping from India by American vessels, 


Married, 


On Wednesday, the 14th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Krebs, in the Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York city, the Rev. Garpiner Serine, D.D., LL.D., 
to ApBy Grosvenor WILLIAMS, daughter of the 
late Elisha Williams of Hudson, New York. 

On Tuesday, the 20th inst., at Hestonville, West 
Philadelphia, by Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D., Mr. 
Freperick Mrers to Miss Exizaseta D. Srosss, 
both of Philadelphia. 

On the 6th inst., by the Rev. James Latta, Mr. 
Mippieton to Miss Mary Hoorman. 

In Moscow, New York, on the 20th inst., by the 
Rev. George W. Lane, Mr. Jous Hawiey to Miss 
JeNETTE McEwan. 

On the 22d inst., by the Rev. J. L. Vallandig- 
ham, Mr. ALFreD WriaLey to Miss CATHARINE 
Hurcainson, all of New Castle county, Delaware. 


Obituary. 


All Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.]} 


Died, in Philadelphia, on the morning of the 
17th inst., Mr. WILLIAM P.GAW, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. 


Died, in Albany, July 22d, after a ngetne ill- 
ness, JOHN, son of JOSEPH STRAIN, aged 
twenty-three years and five months. He died in 
the hope of the gospel. 

Died, at Frankford, Philadelphia, on the 23d 
inst. Rev. JAMES SCOTT, late pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of Holmesburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Died, in Kishacoquillas Valley, Mifflin county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 23d inst., Mrs. MARY ANN, 
wife of the Rev. SAMUEL HILL, in the sixty-first 
year of her age. Mrs. Hill was a nativeof Ireland, 
whence she emigrated with her husband to New 
Brunswick, British America; coming to Kishaco- 

uillas in 1820, where first he entered upon his 
asa pastor. Of Presbyterian parentage, and 
enjoying the advantages of being placed under the 
care and instruction of the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, of the city of Coleraine, 
Principal also of a seminary in that place, she 
professed her faith in the Saviour in the fifweenth 
year of her age. Mrs. Hill had a strong, discrimi- 


nating mind, and was fixed and determined in ' reviewed. 


carrying out what she thought to be right; and her 
duty; and yet was rather retiring in her disposi- 
tion, and mild ‘in her manners. She was moet 
affectionate and faithful as a mother, superin- 
tending the early education of her children, and 
providing for their tem welfare with indus- 
try and economy. And, not unmindful of their 
spiritual and eternal interests, she had the plea- 
sure of seeing them all in the membership of 
the Church of her choice, which she loved s0 
much, and with whose worship, doctrines, and 
discipline, she was so well acquainted. Her last 
earthly Sabbath was spent, in t, in the sanc- 
tuary. Her principal k was the Bible. She 
was ever ready to contribute, according to her 
means, to every good cause; to sympathize with 
the afflicted; to exercise hospitality, and to in- 
struct the ignorant, and those whom she believed 
to be “out of the way.” Realizing her imperfec- 
tions, she set before her the pure and perfect 
example of Him in whom her soul delighted, 
and who “ was all her salvation, and all her de- 
sire.” A husband and five children are left be- 
hind to weep and lament their irreparable loss, 
but not to “sorrow as those that have no hope.” 


Died, on the 3ist ult, Mrs. GEORGEANNA 
FINLEY, wife of Mr. Jacob Finley, of La Salle 
county, Illinois: and on the 10th inst., Mra. JANE 
PRICE, wife of Mr. David Price, of New Castle 
county, Delaware. Both these ladies were mem- 
bers of White Clay Creek Church, and were dis- 
tingnished for more than ordinary excellency of 
character. They were exemplary in all the rela- 
tions of wife, mother, friend, and neighbour; but 
their crowning glory was their cheerful, humble 
piety. They leave an extensive circle of relatives 
and friends to mourn their loss; but not to mourn 
as those that are without hope—comforted by the 
remembrance of the consistent Christian course 
they steadfastly maintained, and the calm and 
hallowed scenes that marked their peaceful de- 
parture. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


New York, Philadelphia, 


ASHES, 
Pot, let . . . 5.23 g 5.25 6.50 
POM ce 4.75 5.00 
BEESWAX. 
Yellow . 22 @ 30 238 @ 2 
COFFEE 
Cuba, @lb. . « « 13 14 13 14 
Java do 19 17 18 
Triage, dO. « « «© © « lly 12 ll 15 
Mocha, do. 15 163 18 19 
15 rH + 
O, GO. © © @ @ 15 
8t. Domingo, « 14; 14} 135 19} 
COTTON.—(Casa.) 
Louisiana and Mississippi 183 19 18 
« 185 19 18 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 134 19 lg 
Carolina aud Georgia . . 1 ly 18 
FEATHERS. 
Fair and good 36 37 36 87 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.l bbl . . « 11.00 14.00 11.00 14.00 
No. 2 4.00 7.50 5.00 6.25 
No.3 . « « « 6.00 6.75 5.00 6.00 
———— No.3,small. . 4.25 4.50 4.50 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 32.25 2.75 2.00 2.50 
Herring, box 14 15 12 
Herring,scaled . « 20 23 22 
Cod, dry, 112 lbe 2.00 3.00 3.75 $3.00 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bb) ... 4.20 4.25 4.25 5.00 
extraGfancy 4.65 4.85 5.00 6 50 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 4.30 4.35 8.75 4.25 
Brandy wine e 6 6 6.00 5.50 
Mid lings 8.50 3.81 3.00 3 50 
Rye Flour 2.30 3.50 2.75 3.00 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 2.80 2.85 3.75 
—-——- Brandy wine 8.16 8.20 2.87 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.10) 1.22 1.15 1.16 
6. 1.25 1.30 1.12 1.18 
Southern red . « « 1.20 1.25 
Southern white ... 1.34 1.380 1. 
RYE 
Pennsylvania 65 53 60 
Southern 60 50 
CORN. 
Yellow (Old) . « « « 50 56 
ewdo. « « « e 50 
White @ 62 53 
OATS 
Pennsylvania 32 83 31 32 
uthern 29 27 438 
Barley, Ohio & New York 55 65 5. 60 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. . . 1.65 @ 1.75 1.50 @ 
—--—— half boxes o% 85 85 
——— quarter boxes. . 42 40 G 45 
layer ee 70 75 2.10 
seedless . . « « 
Almonds, softshelled .. 7 G 145 @ 20 
oo hard shelled. . 6 @ 9 44 @ 7 
Apples, bbl. « « 4.00 2.00 4.00 
ried 3 + 2 3 
Cranberries, Bbbl . . . 6.00 @10.00 5.00 @ 10.00 
Ginger, green, Plb.. 14 15 
Citron, do . 26 @ 80. 27 G 29 
Oranges, box 60 @ 2.50 1.50 2.00 
Lemons, dO 3.00 1.00 2.00 
Figs, Smyrna, . . « « « 5 6 4 @ 8 
Peaches, unpared. . . 4 6 4 6 
8 @ Ww 8 10 
Ground ute, bushel 1.35 1.40 1.25 1.50 
Hay—loose 70 a 85 65 @ 85 
6} 8 6} 
Carraccas .. s+ 193 20 19 193 
LEATHER. 
8 ishsole . .- eee 18 @ 20 36 @ 28 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 19.00 25.00 18.00 19.00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 13.00 18.00 12.00 15.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 14.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 
Hemlock, Lehigh 13.00 20.00 8.00 9.50 
Spruce Flooring . . «+ « 16.00 22.00 11.00 12.00 
8 les, Cc. N. 132.00 35.00 20.00 22.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado ..« «+ 19 24 20 24 
yed 13 17 18 19 
midad . « « © e 22 24 20 24 
meee ee 19 27 26 32 
New Orleans, @ bbl. . . 82 34 80 85 
Steam Syrup ...«s « 25 80 82 34 
OILs. 
Olive, gallon .« « « 1.00 1.15 1.10 1.20 
pint "a: 6.00 6.50 6.25 
Linseed, American 59 60 57 8&8 
Whale Crude . oe 41 43 43 
Winter. « « « « 56 59 53 
Sperm Winter . . . « » 1.20 1.25 1.45 
Oil, ‘ie 83 95 65 70 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, bbl e 10.00 1.95 11.00 .00 
Prime 8.50 9.25 6.00 00 
Pork, Mess 15.00 15.00 Cy .50 
— Clear @ 18.00 @ 
—— Hams, smoked 9 10 9@ 10 
do in salt & pickle 7@ 8} 63 @ 8 
Sides,smoked. . . 8 9 7 € 7 
—- do inesalt & pickle 73 ¢ 8} 7 G 
Shoulders smoked .. 4iG 5 5 ¢ 
do insalt. « 5’ @ 54 5 @ 
Killed Hogs. « «© « 6.50 @ 6.75 
Dried Bee e 103 ll ll 
Butter, Firkin. . . 1@ i4 10 
solid, in kegs 10 @ 15 9 @ 9} 
Roll 14 a 20 8 G 9 
Goshen e 13 @ 14 13 @ 14 
Lard, Jersey .. 88@ ll 
Western ili %@ 1 
do bbis 10 9 @ 9} 
Rice, Carolina . « &550@ 6.50 6.25 @ 6.38 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed, bushel . . « 475 5.00 4.50 4.75 
Timothy . « « e 23.95 3.123 2.00 2.12) 
Herd Grase e 2.00 2.12 1.75 2.123 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white et ee 5.75 6.50 
brown « « « © « 4.75 5.50 5.00 5.50 
Havana white .... * 7.00 7.50 6.50 7.50 
brown and yellow 5.25 6.00 4.50 6.50 
New Orleans: ...« « 4.75 5.25 6.00 7.25 
larified 8.00 8.50 
Porto Rico - 6.50 7.00 5.50 7.60 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


The Central Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold an adjourned meeting in the Central 
church, Eighth and Cherry streets, os iy 
on Monday, September 2d, at ten o’clock, A. M. 

James G. Suinn, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Mohawk will meet 
at Oswego, New York, on Tuesday, September 3d, 


at seven o’clock, P. M. 
R. Gregory, Stated Clerk. 


CASPAR 
The Presbytery of Fairfield will meet 
at Bentonsport, Iowa, on the first Tuesday (3d) of 
September next, at seven o’clock, P. M. 
S. C. McCune, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Iowa stands adjourned 
to meet in Evangelical St. Peter’s Church on 
Tuesday, September 10, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

A. C. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Hudson will hold its 
next semi-annual meeting at Liberty, on Tuesday, 
September 10, 1861, at thrge o’clock, P. M. 

Danigt N. Freevanp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Long Island will hold 


its regular Fall sessions at Huntington, and will 
be opened by @ sermon from the Moderator, on 
Tuesday, september 10th, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M. 

Pastors and church sessions will please notice 
that Sessional Records will be called for, and ex- 
amined. Members coming from the East by rail 
will find carriages in waiting for them at Deer 
Park station, on the arrival of the ten o’clock, 
A. M., train from Greenport. 

Tuomas McCautey, Stated Clerk. 

In consequence of the suspension of com- 
munication with Virginia, the stated meeting of 
the Presbytery of Potomac, which was appointed 
to be held in Greenwich. will be held in the New 
York Avenue church, Washington City, District 
of Columbia, on Thursday, September 12th, at 
eight o’clock, P.M. . B. F. Birtinasr, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Zanesville will meet 
in the Norwich church on the third Say gf 
(17th) of September, at half-past ten o’clock, A.M. 

Witiram M. Rosinson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Lewes will convene at 
Cool Spring, Delaware, on Thursday morning, 
September 19th, at half-past ten o’clock. Presby- 
terial Sermon by the Rev. George A. Magee. 

D. Mackey, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Cedar will meet at 
Marion, on Tuesday, the 24th of September, at 


1 o’clock, A. M. 
E. L. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Dubuque will meet in 
Bellevue, Iowa, on Tuesday, the 24th of September, 


at half- past seven o’clock, P. M. 
Joun M. Boaas, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chicago will hold its 
next Semi-annual Meeting in the church of Wil- 
low Creek, Winnebago county, Illinois, on Tues- 
day, 24th of September. Access by North-western 
Railroad from Chicago to Harvard, and Rockford 
and Kenosha Railroad from Harvard to Kintyre, 
Kint Hour of meeting, eleven o’clock, 

A.FreD Hamitton, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Sangamon will hold 
its next Stated Meeting in the First Chureh of 
Springfield, Illinois, October 8th, at half-past 
seven o'clock, P.M. Sessional Records wil 
C. P. Jensinas, Stated Clerk. 


in the Fourth ‘Presb terian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Lom atreets, Philadelphia, to- 
morrow, (Sabbath) September Ist, et half-pest. 
ten o'clock, A.M.,and half. past seven o'clock, 


rhe 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—The usual morning and afternoon 
services. will be resumed in the West 


Street Philadelphia, to- 

morrow ptember Ist, at hall-past ten 

o'clock, A. M., and four o’clock, P. M. ‘$4 


UNION SERVICES.—The Second, Sévent 
and Tenth Presbyterian churches of the city o 
Philadelphia will worship together in the services 
gust, and the 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Central Presbyterian Church, Eighth and 
Cherry strects, Philadelphia, will be open for 


ublic worship, at half-past ten o’clock, every 
Sabbath dering the summer. 


AMERICAN MECHANIC’S HALL.—The Rey. 
Dr. West delivered a sermon on last Sabbath, at 
the American Mechanic’s Hall, corner of Fourth 
and George streets, near Girard Avenue, Philadél- 
phia, at half-past three o’clock, P M. Thesu 
was “the doctrine of prophecy and providence, 
with respect to this country and the world, at the 
present time.” Two heads of discourse were 
untouched, which will be resumed to-morrow, 

Sabbath,) at the same hour, and the same place. 

he subject called a vast concourse of to- , 

gether, and deep interest was mani 7 ! 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER. 
MEETING — Held dolly from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


SYNOD OF SOUTHERN IOWA.—The Synod 
of Southern Iowa will meet at Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, on the last 5 ened (26th) of September, 


at seven o’clock, P. M. 
8. C. McCuns, Stated Clerk. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
NORTH-WEST.—The next Session of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the North- 
West will commence on the First Monday of 
September, and be opened’ with a Lecture by one 
of the Professors. 

The Rev. Dr. Kress, Professor elect to the 
Chair of Didactic Theology, has not yet been 
heard from; but it is hoped will be present at 
the opening, or early in the Session, to enter upon 
the duties of that Department. 

Students are expected to be present on the first 
day of the Session; and on coming to the dity, 
will please call at the Theological Bookstore of 
William G. Holmes, No. 170 South Clark stree 
where directions will be given as to 
lodgings. F. N. EWING, 

Chairman Executive Commitice. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
—The exercises of this Institution will begin at 
the usual time, as fixed by the General Assembly, 
next, September 5th. 

etters of inquiry, respecting rooms, board, 
may be addrensed @ the cindardiguete It is desir- 
able, on many accounts, that students'come early 
in the session. Besides the ordi lectures and 
exercises of the five departments, now all filled 
with regular Professors, there will be the new 
course of lectures on the relations of science to 


_Teligion, by the distinguished gentleman 


pointed. 

It is also expected shat Professor Bailey, of New 
Haven, will give his usual course of instruction in 
elocution near the beginning of the term, 

Students in need of pecuniary aid may receive 
assistance to the amount of $150, more than suf- 
ficient to cover all the expenses of the term. 

The arrangements for gymnastic exercises on 
the Seminary grounds are complete and attrac- 
tive. A. G. CaamsBers, Steward. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ALLEGHENY, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Regu- 
lar Session of this Seminary will open on Mon- 
day, the 9th day of September next, at four o’clock, 
P. M., in the chapel. The distribution of rooms 
will then be attended to, and students should be 
promptly in attendance. | | 

The opening address to the students will be 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Elliott, on Tuesday 
afternoon, at four o’clock, P. M., in the chapel. 

The necessary expenses for this term will not 
exceed $100, and students who require pecuniary 
aid, and are properly recommended, ws Salad on. 
being sustained to the extent of their n 

There are also openings in the two cities of 
Pittsburg and Allegheny for teaching an hour or | 
two a day. 

Instruction in the Modern Languages by able 

Professors. Professor Kidd of Cincinnati is ex- 
pected to give his valuable exercises in Elocution. 
Furnished rooms in the main building, or in 
Beatty Hall, are provided free of expense, 
The corps of Instructors is full, and either of 
the five Professors—Elliott, Jacobus, Plumer, Wil- 
son, or Paxton—may be addressed with any in- 
quiries, or T. H. Nevin, Treasurer. 


DANVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The Ninth Annual Session of this Seminary will 
commence on Friday, the 20th of ea grow pa 
1861. The full corps of Professors: will be in 
attendance at the Se pe: of the session. Im- 
portant improvements are now in pro which 
will add greatly to the comfort and convenience 
of both Professors and students. Hereafter, all 
those students who prefer occupying rooms in the 
Seminary buildings, can be accommodated. Stu- 
dents who require aid, may rely upon receiving 
the usual appropriation from the Board of Edu- 
cation, in accordance with the resolution adopted 
by that Board on the 2d of August. This appro 
riation, together with what the resources of the 
Roastnary will supply, it is hoped will be amply 
sufficient to meet é 
may desire to come here, The price of boarding | 
will probably be reduced. ; 
Srepuen Yerxss, Clerk of Faculty. 


e reasonable wants of all who 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. — The 
Duties of the Sprixe GAarpen Ixstirors— 
No. 611 Marshall street. Philadelphia—will be re- 
sumed on Monday, the 2d of September. Ten 
Pupils may find a Christian Home in the Family 

of the 

GILBERT COMBS, A. M., tes 
Residence, 608 Marshall street, P phia. 
aug 31—4t 

LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
plan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 
Managers.—John Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, J Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Hermaa 


R. IVEN, 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
HE ARCH STREET INSTITUTE FOR 
Philadelphia—Will re-open on Monda ptem- 


ber 9th. Miss L. M. BROWN, 
aug 31—4¢ 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania — Will commence its 
Winter Session on Tuesday, October 22d. 
may be ob- 
tained b ressing the Principal, 
aug —8t* J.GRIER RALSTON. 


EACHER WANTED FOR A PAROCHIAL 
T SCHOOL IN -SOUTH ;, JERSEY.—Prefer- 
ence will be given toa Male Member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, who can teach Vocal Music. 
Salary about Four Hundred Dollars pér annum. 
Address, with references,: “ TEAGHER,” . 

aug 31—tf , Absecon, New Jersey. 
ese PHILADELPHIA HEALTH JOURNAL. 
—Every Christian Advocate should reed 
this Quarterly Periodical. It is devoted to the. 
True Laws of Life, &c.; is a thorough Key to 
Health and Domestic Economy. ‘ Invalids, fail 
not to read it Subscription only 25 centea 
in advance. Single Copies 6 cents, at Booksellers, 
and of Dr. Landis. Subscriptions should be sent’ 
in at once, accompanied with the Subseriber’s 
address, to De. M. LANDS, » 
No. 218 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia... 


EDUCTION OF RATES TO AND FROM 
NEW YORK.—The NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA STEAM NAVIGATION COM- 
PANY now run the Steamer DELAWARE, Cap- 
tain CANNON, as follows: - 
Leave PHILADELPHIA, TUESDAYSand FRI. 
DAYS, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Leave NEW YORK, WEDNESDAYS and 
SATURDAYS, at 5 o’clock,. P.M. 


The Company have alxo, owin to the present 
ied on a large RE- 


in b 
DUCTION of 
‘notice. 
‘MEASUREMENT GOODS: WILL BE TAKEN 
~ HEAVY GOODS AT 10 to 12% CENTS PER 
100 POUNDS. 
The “minimum rate” on Single Pae Gs 


e rates on Freight until farther 


? 
> 


properly coming under the above heads, will be. 
taken at rates a8 low in proportion. Ship > 
making arrangements elsew as . 
will bo cen on terms to suit 


them. 
JAMES ALLDERDICE, gent, 


be 


$14 and 316 South Delaware Avenue,’ 
aug 31—6t 
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dsleyfal, will find readers, even in war times. 
he : Tickoor & Fields of Boston, linve 
of the best talent, 


y will occupy a more 
its pages. 
will be , at this. 

ved the first number of “The 


‘We 
Union to 
ave , by James D, Torrey, New York. 


| publication is to furnish a con- 


narrative of the “Southern Rebellion and 
er for the Union.” If executed impartially and 
intelligently, it will be worthy of general notice 
“Line Living Age, No. 900, is cordially ac- 
"eotn ‘Leonard Scott & Co. we have received 
Biechwoe’s Edinburgh Magazine for August, 
Plowing table of contents:—1. Joseph 
2. 


On Manners. 3. Vaugten's Revolu- 


tions th English History. 4. Norman Sinclair— | 


Gomsiucion. 5. The Royal Academy and the 
| 6. Mad Dogs. 7. An- 


in the Highlands. - 

The Knickerbocker for September has reached 
out table. It is, for some reason,a rare visitor, 
aithidugh acceptable when it comes. It contains, 
usually, mych sprightly writing, and graver articles 
of interest. The present number is a very good 


CITIZEN SOLDIER. 
~ You go forth at ‘your country’s call, to 
your country’s honour, and preserve 


her institutions. 3 : 
Permit a friend to give you a few hints 


in the way of advice. 

Oberish a deep feeling of dence on 
Almighty God, who alone can shield you in 
of danger, and crown your mission 


success. | 
«Remember the Sabbath-day, and endea- 
your to keep it holy unto the Lord. 
- Be gure to carry your Bible with you, 
and use it asa book given to men to be a 
wate unto their feet, and a light unto their 


"Seek to make your camp a Christian 
jwhere daily prayer shall be offered 


"2 low no vindictive or revengeful passion 
to have a place in your heart. 
Tet your very calliog remind you that 
there is-but.a.step between you and death. 

Genera] Havelock was not the worse sol- 
ay being a devout Christian. 

The greatand good Washington discoun- 
tenaseed profane in the army, 
both’ by precept and pple. 

i Beliove on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” —Rev. Dr. Magie. 


ia 


‘A Determined and Devoted Beggar. 
_ PETITION 10 THE QUEEN. 


The Inverness (Scotland) Advertis-r says: 
Some of our readors may remember of an 
odd request made by an old woman belong- 
ing to Kaockbain, to one of the enumera- 
tors whilst engaged in taking up the last 
cetisus. She wanted from the 
Queen to begging about the country 
wherever she lik —that, and nothing more. 
The ‘enumerator promising in fun to let the 
Queen know of her request, the old van 4 
has been bothering him almost every wee 
for an answer; and now, despairing of suc- 
céss from her former letter, she has deter- 
mined to meke one final effort for attaining 
to the summit of her wishes. We quote 
the letter she has been dictating for her 
Majesty, translating it, of course, from the 

0: 


“Tam |} ng to get an answer to that 
letter which I have sent your Majesty in 
April last; ‘but Iam doubtful you haven’t 
seéa it at all, otherwise you could not but 
grant such a slight token of your royal fa- 
vour to one who deserves so much of you. 
Ihave a greater claim upon you, as five of 
my uncles, as well as my late father and 
husband, have served in the army. These, 
when counted, make up seven; and I ques- 
tion if there be many families in Scotland 
who have devoted so many to the cause of 
the royal family. I trust, therefore, that 
your Majesty will grant my former request, 
which is to give me a free to go 
throngh the country. Begging has been 
my employment since infancy; and now 
that Lam old and grey-headed, it still con- 
tinues to be the chief delight of my soul. 
O, if you but grant it, the Lord will certain- 
ly reward you. He will keep you in health 
to rule over your British subjects; your 
head will some to get a | 
go hg uring your day there 
will be p things, and poses 
on the earth. 

“P.S.—If I knew when your Majesty 
would be at Braemar, I would go every etep 
of the way to see you myself.” ? 


-’ SHOOTING AT THE MARK. 


Im @ certain neighbourhood the young 
mea liad ‘been allowed, for pleasure and 
pastime, to set up a target at which they 
shot, all endeavouring to do their best. 
Gotthold happened to be in the vicinity, 


and, hearing the bageces fell into the fol- 
owing strain of reflection:—All of these 


shooters aim at the black mark, and yet 
there ean be little doubt that only a few will 
hit it. The same is the case with our Chris- 
tianity and its perfection. Since the fall, 
we no lon; use the sportsman’s phrase 
—have a steady hand; but although an 
outline of Divine perfection, in other words, 
the law, is set before us as the mark at 
which, in all our thoughts, words, and 
works, we are to aim, still we so often shoot 
aside, that our perfectien is really imperfeo- 
tion, and we must even reckon it a kind of 
perfection to be aware how imperfect we 
practice o iness to grow daily 
better. None of us have reached the mark 
as we Ought to have done; but we are all 
upon the way to it—one nearer, another not 
so néar—and God is satisfied with us, if He 
only find’us labouring and pressing toward 
it. Would that men were but satisfied with 
each other, when this one strikes the centre, 
and that one only touches the corner of the 
target! Why we despise a brother, 
because we are oa the goal, while he 
is doing his ‘best to follow? Show me the 
man who has. always hit, aud never missed 
the mark—I mean, who has at all times 
and in all thiogs chosen the better part— 
and [ will look upon him with astonishment 
as an angel. My God! keep my Chris- 
tianity in continual exercise, for exercise 
brings inorease, and increase, at last, per- 
fectioa—not, perhaps, such as will satisfy 
ch as will satisfy thee, my 
benign and merciful Judge? 


_ RED HOT SHOT. 


red hot shot are fired, the ordnance 
ia elevated to the position desired 
gun is shotted. The powder in 
explosion by means of 


ve sub- 


i 
3 


Some will be glad, | 


be published in pampblet | 


other Minister's Autobiography. 8. Three Days 


‘but each other. 


‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 

withhold not thine hand; for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper, either this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good.—Eccts- 


atastzs xi. 6. 


1 ** Sow ye beside all waters, 


Where the dew of Heaven may fall; 
Ye shall reap if ye be not weary, - 
For the Spirit breathes o’er all. 
Sow, though the thorns may wound thee, 
One wore the thorns for thee ; 
And though the cold world scorn thee, 
Patient and hopefal be. 
Sow ye beside all watere, 
With a blessing snd a prayer; 
Name Him whoee band upholds us, 
_And sow thou every where. 


Sow, though the rock repel thee, 
In its cold and sterile pride ; 
_ Some cleft there may be riven 
Where the little seed may hide. 
Fear not, for eome will flourish, 
And, though the tares abound, 
Like the willows by the waters 
Will the scattered grain be found. 
Work while the daylight lasteth, 
Ere the shades of night come on;_— 
Ere the Lord of the vineyard cometh, 
And the labourer’s work is done. 


Work! in the wild waste place, 
Though none thy love may own, 

God guides the down of the thistle 
The wandering wind bath sown. 

Will Jesus chide thy weakness, 
Or call thy labour vain? 

The word that for him thou bearest: 
Shall return to bim again. 

Oo! with thine heart in Heaven, 
Thy strength in thy Master's might, 

Till the wild waste places blossom 
In the warmth of a Saviour’s light. 


Watch not the clouds above thee; 
Let the whirlwind round thee sweep; 
God may the seed-time give thee, 
But another’s hand may reap. 
Have faith, though ne’er beholding 
The seed burst from its tomb; 
Thou knowest not which may perish, 
Or what be spared to bloom. 
Room on the narrowest ridges 
The ripened grain will find, 
That the Lord of the harvest coming, 
In the harvest sheaves may bind. 
— Church Missionary Gleanor. 


— 


ANECDOTES OF HORSES. 


In an English work we find the following, 
which will prove interesting, at least, to all 
of our farmer readers : | 


‘¢Dr. Smith, of the Queen’s county mili- 
tia, Ireland, had a beautiful hackney, which, 
although extremely spirited, was at the same 
time wonderfully docile. He had also a fine 
Newfoundland dog, named Cesar. These 
animals were mutually attached, and seemed 
perfectly acquainted with each other’s ac- 
tions. The dog was always kept in the 
stable at night, and invariably lay beside 
the *horse. When Dr. Smith practised in 
Dublin, he visited his patients on horse- 
back, and had no other servant to take care 
of the horse while in their houses but Czesar, 
to whom he gave the reins in his mouth. 
The horse stood very quietly, even in that 
crowded city, beside his friend, the dog. 
When it happened that the Doctor had a 

tient not far distant from the place where 

e paid his last visit, he did not think it 
worth while to remount, but called to his 
horse and Czesar; they both instantly obey- 
ed, and remained quietly opposite the door 
where he entered till he came out again. 
While he remained in Maryboro, Queen’s 


obedient to his canine friend, as he could 
possibly be to his groom. The Doctor would 
go to the stable, accompanied by his dog, 
put the bridle upon his horse, and, giving 
the reins to the former, desire him to take 
the animal to the water. They both under- 
stood what was to be done, when off trotted 
Ceesar, followed by the horse, who frisked, 
capered, and played with the dog all the 
way to arivulet at the back of the town, 
about three hundred yards distant from the 
stable, and after the horse had quenched 
his thirst, both returned in the same play- 
ful manner as they had gone out. The 
Doctor frequently desired Cesar to make 
the horse leap over this stream, which might 
be about six feet broad; the dog, by a kind 
of bark, and leaping up toward the horse’s 
head, intimated to him what he wanted, 
which was quickly understood, and he can- 
tered off, preceded by Cesar, and took the 
leap in a neat and regular style. The dog 
was then desired to bring him back again, 
and it was speedily done in the same man- 
ner. On one occasion Cesar lost hold of 
the reins, and as soon as the horse had 
cleared the leap he immediately trotted up 
to the dog, who took hold of the bridle and 
led him through the water quietly.’ 

White, in his Natural History of Selborne, 
proves the sociable disposition of the horse by 
the two following anecdotes, and adduces 
the first as exhibiting a striking instance of 
an association between animals totally dis- 
similar in their organization : 

‘‘Even great disparity of kind does not 
always prevent social advantages and mutual 
fellowship; for an intelligent and observant 
person has assured me that in the former 
part of his life, keeping but one horse, he 
happened also on atime to have but one 
solitary hen. These two incongruous ani- 
mals spent much of their time together in a 
lonely orchard, where they saw no creature 
By degrees an apparent 
regard began to take place between these 
sequestered individuals; the fowl would ap- 
proach the quadruped with notes of com- 

lacency, rubbing herself quietly against his 
a while the horse would look down with 
satisfaction, and move with the greatest care 
and circumspection, lest he should trample 
on his diminutive companion. Thus, by 
mutual good offices, each seemed to console 
the vacant hours of tbe other; so that Mil- 
ton, when he puts the following sentiment 
in the mouth of Adam, seems somewhat 
mistaken : 
‘Much less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl, 
So well converse, nor with the ox the ape.’ 

*‘ Many horses, though quiet in company, 
will not stay one minute in a field by them- 
selves; the strongest fences cannot restrain 
them. My neighbour’s horse will not only 


not stay by himself abroad, but he will not 


bear to be left alone in a strange stable, dis- 
covering the utmost impatience, and endea- 
vouring to break the rack and manger with 
his fore-feet. He has been known to leap 
out of a stable window after company; and 
yet in other respects he is remarkably 

uiet.”’ 

The following anecdote is given on the 
authority of Dr. McDonnel, of Belfast, well 
known for his great talents as a naturalist : 

‘¢A gentleman with whom the Doctor 
was acquainted had a horse, which had 
been observed to disengage his head from 
the halter, then to open the door of the 
stable, and go out in the middle of the 
night only, and regale himself upon corn in 
a field at a considerable distance. The 
horse returned to his stall before the break 
of day, and had continued this practice for 
some time without being detected. He 
adroitly opened the door, by drawing a 
string fastened to the latch, with his teeth; 
and it is said that on returning to the stable 
he shut the door. Between the years 1750 
and 1760, a Scottish lawyer of eminence 
made a journey to London. At that period 
such journeys were usually performed on 
horseback, and the traveller might either 
ride post, or, if willing to travel economi- 
cally, he bought a horse, and sold him at 
the end of his journey. The gentleman 
above alluded to, who was a good judge of 
horses, as well as an excellent horseman, 
had chosen the latter mode of travelling, 
and had sold the steed on which he rode 
from Scotland as soon as he arrived in Lon- 


don. With a view to his return, he went 


county, the horse seemed to be as implicitly 


to Smithfield to purchase a horse. About 


so cheap a rate that he was to a ee 
the caine was unsound; but as he could 
discover no blemish, he became the pur- 
chaser. Next morning he set out on his 
journey. His horse had excellent paces, 
and the few first miles, while the road was 
well frequented, our traveller spent in con- 
gratulating himself on his good fortune in 
having made so good a bargain. On Finchly 


‘Common, and at a place where the road ran 
down a slight ascent and up another, the 


traveller met a clergyman driving a one- 
horse chaise. There was nobody within 
sight, and the horse, by his mancuvre, 
plainly intimated what had been the pro- 
fession of his former owner. Instead of 
passing the chaise,,he ran close up to it and 
stopped it, having no doubt but his rider 
ae embrace so fair an opportunity of 
exercising his vocation. The clergyman, 
never doubting the identity of the eques- 
trian, produced his purse unasked, and as- 
sured the astonished lawyer that it was 

uite unnecessary to draw his pistol, as he 

id not intend to offer any resistance. The 
traveller rallied his steed, and, with many 
apologies to the gentleman he had so inno- 
cently and unwittingly affrighted, pursued 
his journey. The horse next made the 
same suspicious approach toa coach, from 
the windows of which a blunderbuss was 
levelled, with denunciations of death and 
destruction to the rider, though sackless, 
as he used to express it, of all offence in 
word or deed. In short, after his life had 
been once or twice endangered by the sus- 
picions to which the conduct of his horse 
gave rise, and his liberty as often threaten- 
ed by peace officers, who were disposed to 
apprehend him as the notorious highway- 
man who had formerly ridden him, he found 
himself obliged to part with the inauspicious 
animal for a mere trifle, and to purchase, at 
a dear rate, one less showy and of inferior 
action, but of better moral habits.” 


Cleanliness—Its Moral Influence. 


A neat, clean, fresh-aired, sweet, cheer- 


ful, well arranged and well-situated house, 


exercises a moral, as well as physical influ- 
ence over its inmates, and makes the mem- 
bers of a family peaceable, and considerate 
to the feelings and happiness of each other. 
The connection is obvious between the state 
of mind thus produced, and habits of respect 
for others, and for those higher duties and 
obligations which no laws can enforce. On 
the contrary, a filthy, squalid, noxious dwell- 
ing, rendered more so by its noisome site, 
in which none of the decencies of life can 
be observed, contributes to make its unfor- 
tunate inhabitants selfish, sensual, and re- 
gardless of the feelings of each other. The 
constant indulgence of such passions ren- 
ders them reckless and brutal, and the tran- 
sition is natural to propensities and habits 
incompatible with respect for the property 
of others, or for the laws. It is a most un- 
varying ‘fact, that vice and filth always dwell 
in the same habitation; but how can you 
account for Popery being so uncleanly? If 
you have any doubt of the fact, go to Na- 
ples and Rome, its chosen seats. 


Animal Life at Great Depths in the Sea. 


Between the Island of Sardinia and the 
coast of Algeria there is a subterranean 
valley where the sea is about two thousand 
metres deep. Upon this valley the tele- 
graphic cable between Cagliari and Bona 
was laid down about two yearsago. Lately 
it has been found necessary to lift it for re- 
pairs, and though it broke whilst being 
raised, portions of it have been fished up 
from depths from two thousand to two thou- 
sand eight hundred metres. Attached to 
the portions thus recovered there have been 
found several species of polypi and different 
shells, which reveal the existence of ani- 
mal life at the bottom of the Mediterra- 
nean. One of these molluces, which had 
lived under the pressure of a column of salt 
water two thousand metres in height, was a 
species of oyster, ostrea cochlear. About a 
dozen other species of animals were brought 
up, two of them, namely, caryophilla elec- 
trica, and thalassiotrochus electricus, being 
new to science. Almost all of them belong 
to species supposed to be very rare, or 
which have hitherto escaped the notice of 
zoologists, and some of which resemble 
closely fossil species whose remains have 
been discovered in the tertiary deposits of 
the Mediterranean basin. It is supposed 
that, by pursuing these researches, we may 
discover at great depths in the sea species 
of animals hitherto considered extinct, be- 
cause-we were acquainted with only their 
fossil remains. 


Moths in Carpets—Another Remedy. 


An experienced housekeeper says :—Cam- 
phor will not stop the ravages of moths after 
they have commenced eating. Then they 
pay no regard to the presence of camphor, 
cedar, or tobacco; in fact, I rather think 
they enjoy the latter, if any thing else than 
humanity can. Nor will the dreaded and 
inconvenient taking up and beating always 
insure success, for I tried it faithfully, and, 
while laying it down, found several of the 
worms, “alive and kicking,” that had re- 
mained under the pile unharmed. I con- 
quered them wholly in this way:—TI took a 
coarse crash towel, and wrung it out of 
glean water, and spread it smoothly on the 
carpet, then ironed it dry with a good hot 
iron, repeating the operation on all sus- 
pected places, and those least used. It does 
not injure the ply or colour of the carpet 
in the least, as it is not necessary to press 
hard, heat and steam being the agents; and 
they do the work effectually on worms and 
eggs. Then the camphor will, doubtless, 
prevent depredations of the miller. 3 


DANGER OF CRINOLINE. 


Mrs. Brodhurst, aged 32, wife of Dr. Brod- 
hurst, of Grosvenor street, London, has died 
from the effect of the accidental ignition of 
her muslin dress. The circumstances were 
elicited at an inquest. Dr. Brodhurst stated, 
that on returning home about ten P.M. on 
a recent Tuesday, he found his wife in the 
drawing-room writing a letter. He sat with 
her for a short time, when she told him the 
purport of the note, and was writing another 
to a friend, when he left her to change his 
coat. Just as he was getting to his room, 
he heard cries of ‘‘I’m on fire!” He 
rushed down, and found his wife in the 
middle of the drawing-room, enveloped in 
flames. Her clothes were entirely consum- 
ed, and the furniture near her was on fire. 
She did not seem to have lost her presence 
of mind, for she requested the rug to be 
rolled round her, and the bell to ‘be rung 
for the servants, which he did, and extin- 
guished the flames about the upper part of 
her person. Three servants rushed in, and 
he believed the reason of their being so near 
the door was because his wife had rung the 
bell before for prayers. Unfortunately, she 
had on one of those crinolines made of steel 


‘hoops. Every means was tried to extinguish 


the fire about and under the hoops, with the 
sofa cushions and other things at hand. 
He also knelt on, and tried to compress and 
break them for the purpose of putting the 
fire out, but all without avail, and they had 
to be cut off before it could be extinguished. 
She had been writing with a candle by her 
side, which had burnt down in the socket, 
and he believed that she had tried to reach 
an envelope from the case, when the light 
caught her muslin sleeve. She died about 
five o’clock the cays day. Evidence 
was also given by Dr. Gull, who was called 
in to see the lady. As regards the remark 
of Dr. Brodhurst about crinolines, he could 
hardly agree with them. If the laundress 
in preparing these dresses would put a small 


portion of sulphate of salt or sulphate of 
soda into the neat it would render them 


one-tenth of a farthing per dress. He 
hoped the press would notice this, because 
then, he said, Dr. Odling, of Guy’s Hospi- 
tal, would communicate through them the 
name of the article. He had seen the ex- 
periment tried on two pieces of linen, one 
prepared with the sulphate, and the other 
not. The one that was prepared, was held 
over a candle, and the flame had no effect 
at all upon it, but directly the other was 
held over, it was consumed. Verdict—* That 
deceased died from injuries received by ac- 
cidental burning.” 


Washington’s Opinion of Northern Soldiers 


In a letter of Washington to his friend 
passage, in which he most graphically de- 
scribes the peculiarities of N clea and 
Southern men as soldiers, and gives a prefer- 
ence for the qualities of the Northero men, 
the justice of which the present campaign 
is likely to verify. 

‘‘We have lately had a general review, 
and I have much pleasure in informing you 
that we made a better appearance, and went 
| through our exercises more like soldiers, 
than I had expected. The Southern States 
are rash and blameable in the judgment 
they form of their brethren of the four New 
England States. I do assure you, with all 
my partiality for my own countrymen, and 
prejudices against them, I can but consider 
them as the flower of the American army. 
They are strong, vigorous, and hearty people, 
inured to labour and toil, which our people 
seldom are; and though our hot and eager 
spirits may suit better in a sudden and 
desperate enterprise, yet, in the way in 
which wars are now carried on, you must 
look for permanent advantages only from 
that patient and persevering temper which 
is the result of labour. The New England- 
ers are cool, considerate, and sensible, 
whilst we are all fire and fury. Like their 
climate, they maintain an equal temperature, 
whereas we cannot shine but we burn. 
They have a uniformity and stability of 
character to which the people of no other 
States have any pretensions; hence they 
must, and will always preserve their influ- 
ence in this great empire. Were it not for 
the drawbacks and disadvantages which the 
influence of their popular opinions on the 
subject of government have on their army, 
they soon might, and probably will, give 
law to it.” 


FALL OF AN EROLITE. 


Mr. Denham, Chorley Rectory, near Lan- 
caster, England, sends the following letter 
to the London Times:—“I was this day a 
witness of the fall of an zerolite of, I believe, 
unprecedented size. As I was driving my 
wife and children in the vicinity of my 
house, a rushing sound, gradually increa:- 
ing in intensity, made itself heard, until at 
last, with a roar and a scream, which still 
seem to ring in my ears, a flaming mass 
plunged itself into the road at the distance 
of a few yards from my pony’s head. My 
wife and two children were naturally much 
alarmed, so I directed some haymakers who 
were at work in an adjoining field to dig 
for it, while I drove to a friend’s house 
close by. The pony broke out into a pro- 
fuse perspiration, trembled all over, and 
showed every sign of the greatest terror. 
On my return to the spot, after an absence 
of about twenty minutes, I found that the 
labourers had succeeded in disinterring 
what proved a most magnificent zerolite, 
of such a size and weight asI do not be- 
lieve to be on record. Its shape is an irre- 
gular ellipse, the major axis being 113 
inches, the minor axis 7§ inches; the 
weight is 834 pounds. The men who dug 
it up informed me that it had buried itself 
nearly six feet in the ground, and was red 
hot when they reached it. Indeed, when I 
returned, it was too hot to be touched with 
impunity by the naked hand. While cool- 
ing, the crystals assumed, while constantly 
changing, the most beautiful prismatic 
hues.” 

Mr. J. H. Gladstone comments on the 
Rev. A. H. Denham’s narrative of the fall 
of an zerolite: The unusual. size of the 
meteoric stone “is not,” he says, ‘‘unpre- 
cedented, for, besides the stone ‘as big as a 
cart’ that fell at Egospotamos, and other 
ancient instances, and the thousands of 
shivered pieces that fell from the great me- 
teorites of L’Aigle, in France, and Weston, 
in Connecticut, there is in the British 
Museum a lump of meteoric iron from La 
Plata two feet long, and said to weigh 1400 
pounds. Whatever the ultimate destination 
of the stone that buried itself at the pony’s 
feet, it is to be hoped that such a fine speci- 
men will be carefully preserved. . . . 
It will be well, also, if Mr. Denham could 
ascertain the angle at which it struck the 
ground, and the point of the compass from 
which it proceeded, as well as the nature of 
the soil that it penetrated for six feet— 
points of great interest, as bearing on the 
origin and velocity of these occasional visi- 
tors of our earth.” : 


MYSTERIES OF THE GODHEAD. 


A story, or fable, is told of Augustine, 
which well illustrates the folly of attempting 
to fathom the deep things of God. He had 
greatly perplexed himself by endeavouring 
to understand the mysterious doctrine of 
the Trinity in Unity; and the more he 
thought upon the subject, the more difficult 
did it appear. In a gloomy and doubting 
state of mind he took up his staff, and 
walked out upon the sea-shore, to refresh 
himself with the cool breeze. But God, as 
the fable relates, had provided an angel to 
reprove him. As he wandered on, musing 
upon the mysterious theme, he espied a 
boy, as he thought, who had ig a 
small hole in the sand, and was busily 
engaged in pouring water into it from the 
sea, with the hollow of his hands. ‘ My 
child, what art thou doing?” said the sage, 
‘(what is the design of thy work?” ‘‘Mine 
is an easy task,” he replied; ‘‘it is to sweep 
the wide ocean into this narrow pit.” ‘OQ, 
foolish boy!” he exclaimed, ‘‘to expect that 
those vast waters could be contained in that 
small pit.” ‘Child of dust,” exclaimed 
the other, appearing now in his own char- 
acter, ‘‘thy object is still more hopeless. 
Dost thou conceive that thou art able to 
comprehend the nature of the Most High 
within the compass of thy own shallow 
understanding? Far sooner, Augustine, far 
sooner could I accomplish this work, than 
any finite mind understand his nature who 
is infinite.” I mention the story, simply 
that you may perceive how foolish it is to 
attempt to dive into the nature of the Deity, 
and into other sacred things which are not 
clearly revealed Learn here to believe 
where you cannot understand; though the 
way of salvation in the Scriptures is so 
plain, that “the way-faring man, though a 
fool, shall not err therein,” yet in other 
respects, there are things in the Word of 
God, concerning which the wisest and most 
learned are only upon the same level with 
the babe. 


— 


It is a well authenticated fact, that sol- 
diers, wounded in the head, on recovery 
from the wound, have in some instances lost 
all consciousness of their personal identity. 
The case of a soldier who has just died in 
one of the Paris hospitals, is a striking con- 
firmation of this fact. Wounded at the 
battle of Solferino, the wound soon cicatriz- 
ed, but he has ever since laboured under 
a strange hallucination, fancying himself 
dead. When asked how he was, he would 
reply :—‘ You want to know how Pierre 
Valin is—why, he was killed at Solferino. 


What you see is not Valin, but a machine 
made to imitate him.” . 


perfectly incombustible, at the cost of about 


PHE (PRESIBYTERIAN., 


HOW TO CARRY FLOWERS. 


When sent by post, nothing is better 
than wrapping them in oiled paper; when 
carried otherwise, a piece of wet sponge 
fastened inside a wooden box, or layers of 
wet brown paper, or wet flannel as a lining 
to the box, or freshly gathered cabbage 
leaves, with their under side placed next 
the flowers, are unobjectionable. If the 
box is of tin, well secured at the lid, then 
a source of constant moisture is less requi- 
site, for the leaves and flowers themselves 
will form an atmosphere of sufficient damp- 
ness for a short time. Another method 
which answers extremely well when flowers 
are gathered in dry weather, is, as soon as 
they are cut, to throw them into a bag, like 
a carpet-bag, made of macintosh. If the 
snap of such an article closes well, flowers 
will remain fresh all day long in a broiling 
sun, as some botanical travellers well know. 
The reason why such flowers are preserved 
is still the same—the air around them is 
damp. Tourists who hunt after wild flow- 
ers, or ferns, should provide themselves 


with a bag of this description.— Gardener's | 


Chronicle. 


Farm any Garden. 


How To Sow Grain.—It requires much 
skill to sew any kind of grain in a perfectly 
even breadth, and “‘in old times,” no man, 
who had not gray hairs, and sixty-five or 
seventy years marked on his brow, was 
thought to have enough experience to scat- 
ter in a field any kind of grain. Experi- 
ence is a capital acquisition in farming, 
more valuable than in other occupations. 
For mechanics are more attached to the 
square rule, and a great majority insist that 
if they should strike out a new course in 
any mechanic art, they might as well have 
learned no rules—or no trade. But farming 
admits of greater latitude. Fields are not 
so much alike as boards are—and rocks are 
not to be treated in the same way as knots 
in timber. The art of farming is not soon 
learned, and more talent and ingenuity are 
required to manage a large farm at a profit, 
than to manage a trade. Still, we are de- 
cidedly in favour of putting young farmers 
forward, and teaching them while young to 
use the nicest tools at an early age. Thus, 
young men at sixteen can learn how to use 
their scythe, and to put it in order, better 
than a man of fifty. The grinding and the 
whetting should then be learned by practice. 
Yet many young men go to old men to do 
the grinding, &c., as if they could learn 
how to do the same by looking on, and turn- 
ing the grindstone. So in regard to sowing 
grain. Young men ought to have courage 
enough to begin. Why should they wait 
till their limbs are stiff, and the palms of their 
hands have undergone contraction so much 
as to waste the grain? Large fields are not 
so well sown as small ones, on account of the 
want of guides to direct the footsteps. A 

t or pole, set up at the farther side of 
the field, will not direct the sower so well 
as a number of poles ranged through the 
field. For in this last case, the poles being 
in a line, the sower has a complete guide. 
One breadth may be four paces wide. 
Where there is no wind, five paces or one 
rod may constitute a breadth for sowing. 
Some men choose to have no guide poles, 
but rely on going by their former track. 
When the surface is even and mellow, this 
mode answers well, though not so wide a 
breadth can be taken as in using guide- 
age And now, how much grain should 

e sown at each step, or rather at each 
double step, for the sower throws his hand- 
ful of grain at the very time when his left 
foot strikes the ground. At a common pace 
of three feet, one handful of grain is to be 
sown. Not quite so much as the hand will 
hold—but a moderate handful. By a trial 
of one peck, or a pailful, you must determine 
whether you sow too thick or too thin. One 
bushel and a half of wheat or rye will do 
for an acre. Oats may require two and a 
half to three bushels, and barley two bushels. 
—Ploughman. 


SULPHUR FoR PoTATOES.—A correspon- 


dent of the London Gardener’s Chronicle 
dusted his potato sets with sulphur, and 
found that it not only drove away slugs, 
worms, and insects, but that the crop was 
entirely free from the disease, while others 
in the adjoining row, planted without sul- 
phur, were “seriously damaged by disease.” 


SAVE PEACHES FROM. LATE Frosts.— 
In some sections, the present year’s late 
frosts materially injured the peach crop; 
especially was this the case when they 
started early. In the evening, when I con- 
sider a frost probable, I set fire to the old 
stumps and logs on the windward side, so 
that the trees will be well smoked. 1 have 
known them to escape the frost entirely 
when served this way, when at the same 
time, in an adjoining orchard, they were 
completely destroyed. 


THOROUGHLY DrIED POTATOES WILL 
ALWAYS PropucE A Crop FREE FrRoM Rot. 


—A professor in the Russian Agricultural. 


Institute, Bollman by name, has published 
a very interesting pamphlet on the potato 
rot, and he announces to the world that 
mere drying, if conducted at a sufficient- 
ly high temperature, and continued long 
enough, is a complete antidote to the disease. 
The temperature required to produce the 
desired result is not very clearly made out. 
Mr. Bollman’s reom, in which his first po- 
tatoes were dried, was heated to about 
seventy-two degrees, and much higher. By 
way of experiment, he placed others in the 
chamber of the stove itself, where the ther- 
mometer stood at one hundred and thirty- 
six degrees and more. He also ascertained 
that the vitality of the potato is not affected, 
even if the rind is charred.— Boston Chron. 


How To Fartren Cutckens.—It is hope- 
less to attempt to fatten chickens while they 
are at liberty. They must be put in a 
proper coop; and this, like most other poul- 
try appurtenances, need not be expensive. 
To fatten twelve fowls, a coop must be three 
feet long, eighteen inches high, and eighteen 
inches deep, made entirely of bars. No 
part of it solid—neither top, side, nor bot- 
tom. Discretion must be used according to 
the sizes of the chickens put up. They do 
not want room; indeed, the closer they are 
the better—provided they can all stand up 
at the same time. Care must be taken to 
put up such as have been accustomed to- 
gether, or they will fight. If one is quar- 
relsome, it is better to remove it at once; 
as, like other bad examples, it soon finds 
imitators. A diseased chicken should not 
be put up. The food should be ground 
oats—may either be put in a trough, or on a 
flat board, running along the front of the 
coop. It may be mixed with water or 
milk; the last is best. It should be well 
slaked, forming a pulp as loose as can be, 
provided it does not run off the board. 
They must be well fed three or four times a 
day, the first. time as soon after daybreak as 
possible or convenient, and then at intervals 
of four hours. Hach meal should be as 
much, and no more, than they can eat up 
clean. When they have done feeding, the 
board should be wiped, and some gravel 
may be spread. It causes them to feed and 
thrive. After a fortnight of this treatment, 
you will have good fat fowls. If, however, 
there are but four to six to be fattened, they 
must not have so much room as though 
there were twelve. Nothing is easier than 
to allot them the proper space; it is only 
necessary to have two or three pieces of 
wood to pass between the bars, and form a 
partition. This may also serve when fowls 
are put up at different degrees of fatness. 
This requires attention, or fowls will not 
keep fat and healthy. As soon as the fowl 
is sufficiently fattened, it must be killed, 
otherwise it will still get fat, but it will lose 
flesh. If fowls are intended for the market, 
of course they are, or may be, all fattened at 
once; but if for home consumption, it is 


killing, whether they are meant for market 
or otherwise, they should be fasted, without 


food or water, for twelve or fifteen hours. 
This enables them to be kept some time 


after being killed, even in hot weather.— 


London Cottage Gardener. 


Children’s Colunn. 


THE LITTLE MISSIONARY. 


What can I give to Jesus, 
Who “ gave Himself for me?” 
How can I show my love to Him 
Who died on Calvary ? 


Tl give my heart to Jesus, 
In childhood’s tender spring ; 
I know that He will not despise 
So mean an offering. 


I’ll give my soul to Jesus, 
And calmly, gladly rest 

Its youthful hopes and fond desires 
Upon his loving breast. 


I’ll give my mind to Jesus, 
And seek in thoughtful hours, 
His Spirit’s grace to consecrate 
Its early opening powers. 


Pll give my strength to Jesus, 
Of foot, and head, and will; 

Run where he sends, and ever strive 
His pleasure to fulfil. 


I'll give my ¢ime to Jesus; 
O that each hour might be 
Filled up with holy work for Him 
Who spent his life for me! 


Til give my wealth to Jesus? 
’Tis little I possess ; 
But all I am; and all I have, 
Dear Lord, accept and bless. 


And if, O dearest Jesus! 
Long life to me is given, 
Thy missionary let me be, 
To win some precious souls for Thee; 
And with them, through eternity, 
To praise thy love in Heaven. 
—Juv. Miss. Mag. 


A REFUGE. 


A fat mother hen was one day strutting on 
the green, with her chickens running merrily 
about her, pecking and peeping, as happy as 
any happy family could well be. Suddenly 
she caught sight of a dark spot in the sky. 
What a cry of terror came from her little 
throat! How the frightened chicks rushed in 
an instant under her wings! How bristling 
and fierce the old hen looked! What was the 
matter? Ah! it was a hawk in the air, out 
getting his breakfast, and ready to dive at 
some unwary chicken. But every chick is 
safe and snug under its mother’s wings. The 
hungry hawk was loath to go. “I will die 
before you shall seize one of my little ones,” 
the old hen seemed to say in every feather of 
her body, and every look of her eye. The 
hawk soon saw it was no use, and in a few 
moments flew away. She then gave a note of 
joy and triumph, and out hopped the chickens 
from their secure hiding-place; some hesitat- 
ing, as if not quite over their fright; others, 
more bold, stepping confidently off. Ah, they 
knew those warm and friendly wings were 
ready at a moment’s notice to shelter them 
again. 

Do you remember what the Lord Jesus once 
said to Jerusalem in the twenty-third chapter 
of Matthew? Heloved Jerusalem. He knew 
that enemies wanted to destroy it. He desired 
to save it. But no; the people would not 
mind his warning cries, and one morning, as | 
he stood looking at the city, he said, “O 
Jerusalem! Jerusalem! how often would I 
have gathered thee, as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings !’’ | 

The blessed Saviour, you see, is a refuge 
from harm. He is a sure refuge, an instant 
refuge, 8 warm refuge, a loving refuge. He 
cares for the “‘little-ones,” for he says, ‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” Under the 
refuge of Jesus, we shall be safe from the 
attacks of sin, and of Satan, that, like hungry 
birds of prey, are always ready to pounce upon 
us.— Child’s Paper. | 


A CHILD’S FAITH. 

A few days since I called on a friend, who 
has an adopted daughter, a lovely little girl of 
some nine summers, and the mother related 
to me a pleasing fact, which occurred the pre- 
vious Sabbath evening. The little girl wished 
very much to attend the Sabbath-school con- 
cert; but the family lived two miles from 
church, and the mother was so ill, that the 
father could not leave her alone. What should 
the little girl do? ‘I will tell you,” said her 
father; ‘‘in the afternoon call for your school- 
mate, go into your aunt’s to tea, and then you 
will have your pleasant concert.” 

‘But how shall we get home, father? We 
cannot come through the woods alone.” 

‘‘T will come to the edge of the woods, and 
meet you,” replied her father. 

They went, and enjoyed themselves finely. 
On their way home they had walked a mile, 
when they reached the edge of the woods, and 
no father appeared. Jennie’s companion mur- 
mured, “Your father is not here. I don’t 
think he will come. I am afraid.” ‘“ Don’t 
be afraid,” replied Jennie; ‘he said he would 
come, and I know he will. Now, 1 will call 
father, and you will hear him reply.” She 
shouted, ‘“Futher/” and at no great distance 
she heard her father’s voice. Then, turning 
to her little companion, she said, “‘ Didn’t you 
hear? I knew he would come.” Soon they 
met, and confidingly did the little girls walk 
through the dreary woods, knowing no fear, 
for they were with their father and friend. 

Happy for us who have longer travelled the 
paths of life, if we would thus always trust our 
Heavenly Father, assured that He will never 
leave nor forsake us.— Am.eMess. 


WHY WE LOVE GOD. . 

Said a young friend of ours in a social meet- 
ing:—“I have loved God since I was twelve 
years of age. I turned to him, at first, from 
fear of hell. I shuddered at the thought of 
the ‘wrath to come.’ Butsoon my eye of faith 
was directed to God, because I saw he loved 
me. I see now his love in a thousand bless- 
ings, but especially in the gift of his Son; and 
I love him, and it seems to me I could lay 
down my life for him, because his love for me 
is so great.” 


ART IV.—REBELLION RECORD. — With 
fine Steel Portraits of Goneral Lyon and 
General John A. Dix. Price 50 cents. 

Also, Parts I. II. III., each 50 cents. 

The Rebellion Record is the only impartial, 
systematic, and properly digested History of the 
o—_ Secession Rebellion, containing all the 

uments, Speeches, Messages, Secession Ordi- 
nances, Proclamations, Rumours, Incidents, Patri- 
otic Songs and Ballads, together with graphic 
accounts of the movements of troops, both at the 
North and South. 
The Parts already issued are embellished with 


| fine Steel Portraits of Generals Scott, Anderson, 


Fremont, Dix, Butler, Lyon, and Jeff. Davis. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 17—3t 


OR CAPE MAY AND NEW YORK— 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, AND SATUR- 
DAYS, at 9% o’clock, A. M. 

New York and Philadelphia Steam Navigation 
Company’s Steamers DELAWARE, Captain Jobn- 
son, and BOSTON, Captain Crooker, will leave for 
Cape May and New York, from first Wharf below 
Spruce street, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, at 944 o’clock, A. i. 

turning, leave New York same days at 5 
o'clock, P. M. 

Returning. leave Cape May on Sundays, Wed- 

nesdays, and Fridays, at 8 o’clock, A. M 


Fare to Cape May, carriage hire included, $1.50 
season tickets, carriage hire extra, 


Steamers touch at New Castle going and re- 
turning. 
Freights for New York taken at low rates. 
JAM 


314 and 316 South Delaware Avenue, Philadel 


| Assortment in the Country. 


ES ALLDERDICE, Agent, — 
july 20—8¢ 


— 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI- 
September 3d. For terms of Boarding and Tuition 


Rav. 
HENRY REEVES, Principal. 


yeaa SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW 
on the Firs nesday o 
and Last Wednesday of January. The Classi 
Department is under the care of the Rev. Tuomas 
W. Carrett, formerly Princi of the School. 
The French Teacher resides in the Family, and 
converses freely with the Pupils in his native 
Premises 


language. The School contain Thirteen 
Acres, providing amply for Lawn, Play-ground, 
Session. A liberal deduction 
is made for the Sian of Ministers. 

For Circulars, address 

Rav. J. P. HUGHES, Principal. 
aug 17—13t® 
MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.—Zastad. 
lished in 1855. 


To supply Families and Schools with the best 
Teachers. 
~ To aid Teachers to suitable appointments. 
_To buy and sell School properties on 
sion. 
To give Parents information of good Schools. 
To kind of School Merchandise at darge 
discounts from retail prices. 
N. B. Any book sent by mail at Publisher's 


ce. 
*,* For complete Prospectus address, with 
stamp, § G.8. WOODMAN & COMPANY, 
No. 596 Broadway, New York; 
No. 25 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
mar 16—13t eow 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. & Sonu—No. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking. Glasses, also in 
ings, Picture and Photogra » and 
it Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
A rare opportunity 
now offered to make purthases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. $16 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


july 20—tf 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 
ing their Churches, would do well to send for 
one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 


Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 
ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church rator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

tn 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new nted yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 


fora Circular. A 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


Kaa E COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in a. = 
m 


for lubricating machinery, equal an 
this country, is being constantly 

Joun K. WAuLAczE, 
a 


Coal Oil Works, 

No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benszine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


EA BATHING, ATLANTIC CITY—LIGHT 
HOUSE COTTAGE—That well known and 
comfortable Home is now open for the Season, 
where no pains will be spared to make Guests 
happy. The best of Bathing—the nearest House 
to the Surf. 
f= Kept in strict Religious Order. NO BAR. 
june 29—10t® JONAH WOOTTON 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, — &c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’?ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
has removed to the South-east Corner alnut 
and Kighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 
his former location) where he will be happy to 
see his Friends and Customers. 
Goods carefully packed for the a and 
forwarded. may ll—tf 


IBSONS’ STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 

near Walnut, a — Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
fe All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 


the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf -No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY PATTEN’S NEW WINDOW 
e SHADE, WALL-PAPER, CURTAIN 
and UPHOLSTERY STORE—No. 1408 Chestnut 
Street, first Store above Broad, Philadelphia. New 
Store. Goods at prices to suit the times. 
aug 10—ly 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
ressly for retail sales, and in all cases warranted 
* be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
Philadelphia. 


mar 2—ly 
©. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends ahd the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR. 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CA§ES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
SOLD ALSO BY 

H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wu. 8S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, 
8S. 0. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake 8t., Chicago, IIL. 

feb 16—tf¥ 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
DURING JULY, 1861. 


Tue Letrers oF Jonn Catvin. Vol. IV. Con- 
taining a copious Index to all the Volumes, and 
completing this very valuable and interesting 
work, by which will be preserved and trans- 
mitted to posterity many writings of the great 
Reformer, which perhaps had never otherwise 
seen the light. Price $1.30 per volume in black 
cloth, full sheep, or half calf. 


SERIES FOR YOUTH. 180. ILLUSTRATED. 
THe Wonperrut Lamp; or, Lieut ror THs 
Darkest Pats. Pp. 239. Price 30 and 35 cents. 
Tue Lost Braceter. By the author of “Little 
Flora,” “ James Haswell,” “Christmas at 
&c. Pp.100. Price 15 and 20 cents. 


Address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, . 
Business Correspondent, 


aug 3—5t 


ROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED 
NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, FOR 
FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, No. 
495 Broapwayr, New YorK.—Agencies in all the 
Principal Cities and Towns in the United States.— 
The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company 
are now Manufacturing, and have on exhibition 
at their Salesrooms, Machines making the Shuttle 
or Lock-stitch, of the same patterns and at the 
same prices as their celebrated Grover & Baker 
Stitch Machines, thus affording the public the 
e of comp*ring the stitches of the two 
leading Machines, and exercising their own judg- 
ment as to their respective merits. This is the 
only Company that manufactures both kinds of 
Machines, ax therefore the only one that can 


advan 


offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


‘We speak from experience when we say that, 
after heving tried all the — Sewing Ma- 
chines, we must accord to that of Grover & Baker 
the pre-eminence. Those indispensable features 
of sewing, strength, uniformity, and elasticity, all 
of which are brought out in this incom le 
invention, make it the first Sewing Machine in 
the country. Others have their good points, but 
this combines all, and every character- 
istic necessary to make it most desi Yume, Y, 
Chris. Advocate and Journal. 

“The points we conceive most n and 
important to meet the wide range of requirements 
in a Machine for family sewing, we find more 
fully combined in the Grover & er, Viz: 
extent of capacity, simplicity of construction, ease 
of management, advantage of using thread from 
two s without rewinding, strength of wo 
elasticity, durability and arity of stitch, an 
quietness of movement. We therefore mark award 
to the Grover & Baker.”— Report of Committee of 
Tennessee State Fair of 1860—also of St. Lours 


NARY.—tThe Fall Session will commence | 


from Now York, and one and’ 
from Philadelphia. Its location ie 


more 
five hundred specimens, recently been pur. 


chased for the Institution. 

For Ca es, address 
Rev. JO iN H. President. 
street. aug 324—13t® 


ISS THORP’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA. 
wi re-o on Mon 
aug 


AND FRENCH BOARDING 


AND 

DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 

or circulars, eg address the Principal, 

sv. GEORGE GANN AM. 

No. 36 Pemberton Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 
aug 24—5t 


L “as ACADEMY FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS— North-east corner of Bighth and But- 
tonwood streets, Phi ia.— Pupils prepewed for 
College, Business, or High Schools. fteenth 
or 

partial 

Cate- 


1861. 
logues, with references, &c., npon plication. 
DONLEAVY LON Principal, 
aug 24—4t® 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE 8SEMINARY— 
ia.—Th of 


—The Course 
nstruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and —— The location is one of the most 
healthy and desirable in the country. The Win- 
ter Session will commence on Monday, Septem-- 


ber 9th. For particulars, please a to 
Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, Principal 
aug 24—4t® 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.—Situated 
upon a beautiful eminence in the western 
part of the city of Wilmington. : 
Grounds embrace nearly two acres; house heat- 
ed throughout, and thoroughly ventilated. Two 
poets occupy a@ room. and Tuition in 
nglish, per scholastic year, $150, payable quar- 
e in advance. 
me, usic, French, and Drawing, at Professor’s 
prices. 
Next session commences first Monday in Sep- 
tember. Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., 
aug 24—4t Principal and Proprietor. 


HEGARAY INSTITUTE—1527 and 1529 
Spruce street, Philadelphia.—This Institute, 
conducted for two years past, in this city, by 
Madame Chegaray and her niece, Madame 
D’Hervilly, upon the same principles as the one 
in New York, established there in the year 1814, 


usual sn and complete. provision for the edu- 
cation o Hons Ladies, under the direction of 
Madame D’Hervilly. Circulars, and all requisite 


Principal. aug 


D. GREGORY, A.M., WILL RE-OPEN 
e his Classical and English School, No. 
1108 Market street, Philadelphia, on Monday, 
September 2d. aug 24—4t* 


MISS SARAH BORDEN WILL RE-OPEN 
her School for Boys and Girls, at No. 1626 
— street, Philadelphia, on Monday, September 


_#®- Circulars, containing full particulars, fur- 
nished on application. : 

References.—Rev. James M. Crowell, Rev. David 
Malin, John 8. Hart, LL.D., Peter Walker, Joseph 
M. Wilson, Joseph T. Linnard. aug 24—3t 


and C. Str Ailadelphia — Central 
Presbyterian th- —Miss Exisa- 
Beta Burr will re-open her School for Young 


Ladies on Thursday, September 5. For Circulars 
containing full particulars and references, please 
apply at No. 1012 Cherry street, also at the 
Church. aug 10—4t 


ISS MARY E. THROPP WILL RE-OPEN 
her age and Day-school for Young 
Ladies at No. 192 Truce Philadel 
on Monday, September 9th. Circulars con g 
full information to be had on application. 
erences.—Rev. William P. Breed, John 8. 
Hart, LL.D., Aubrey H. Smith, Esq., Hon. Robert 
C. Grier, Colonel J. B. Moorhead. aug 10—7t® 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
—Miss Bonney and Miss will re- 
open their Boarding and Day-school on Wednes- 
day, tember llth, at No. 1615 Chestnut street, 
Ph iphia. june 15—17t 


FEMALE COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
OHIO.—Under the Care the oe 
Cincinnati.—The next Session ins Septem- 
ber 1. The Buildings, Grounds, hers, and 
Course of Instruction, are of the first order. 
Parents will find this a Christian Home School 
for their Daughters. Oxford is famed for its 
health, and its Literary and Religious advan- 


ar on ve 
Months, $87.50 | in advance. Wisin &c., extra. 
Ministers’ Daughters and Teachers taken at 
reduced rates. 

For Circulars, address 

Rev. ROBERT D. MORRIS, President, 
aug 3—8t Oxford, Ohio. 


A LADY, WHO IS AN EXPERIENCED 
Teacher, a Member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and well qualified for giving Instruction 
in the Primary and higher English branches, and 
upon the Piano, desires a Situation in a Seminary, 
a Family, or a Select School. References ex- 
changed. Address “§. D. B.,” 
Ebensburg, Cambria county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 17—3t* 


[HE PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN 
THE PHILADELPHIA CITY INSTI. 
TUTE—Nort}-cast corner of Chestnut and Figh- 


ber 2, 1861. 
Circulars may be obtained at the School, or at 
William 8. & Alfred Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 17—8t* G. BARROWS, Principal. 
YOUNG LADY DESIRES A SITUATION 
as Teacher of —_ branches and Music. 
Inquire of WALTER LOWRIE, Esq., 
aug 17—3t 23 Centre street, New York. 


AWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY 
—At Lawrenceville, New Jersey.—The Win- 
ter Session will commence on Friday, the First 
Day of N 
| ev. C. W. NASSAU, D.D., Principal. 
aug 17—8t 


RIDGETON FEMALE SEMINARY—Bridge- 

ton, New Jersey.—The next Session will open 
on September 4th, 1861, with a full of 
highly competent Teachers. Terms for, Board- 
ers, $150 per annum. Access to Bridgeton twice 
a day by the West Jersey Railroad. 


or by addressing the Principal, 
Mrs. M. C, SHEPPARD, 
aug 17—4t Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
Saunpers and Saunpers, 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq , of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. f. B, 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the: 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, +» President of the 
—_ Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

The Terms for a session of five months are 

—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
ermanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
sep 1—tf 


charges. Payment in advance. 


— 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
adelphia, and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six bok me 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen 
strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give exprese 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the | 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance, 

TERMS TO CLUBS, 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person — 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one $30.00 

Twenty five copies to one address, for one 
year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 


When the amount is large, a draft should be pro 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. 


4 


for beauty, ease of access, and healthfulness. 
Special tion is paid to inthe 
common and higher branches of En and su- 
perior advantages furnishes in V: and Instra-| 
mental Music. French and German t by 
natives, and spoken in the family. A vb 
Museum of Natural History, em than 


teenth streets—Will re-open on Monday, Septem-_ 


{> The money must always be sent inadvance,_ 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, _, 


will re-open on ‘yoo, J September 16th, with its. . 
e 


Circulars may be obtained at the office of the — 


Two Dollars a year when paid : 


information, can be obtained on application to the | 


oer, 
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